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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


ITH the warm, sunny days of June we all 


feel a yearning to get away from the 
cares and rush of our work and to enjoy 
the splendors of nature’s great out-of-doors. 

To the observant writer vacation-time offers an 
opportunity to pick up ideas for articles and 
stories. Many writers more than pay for their 
pleasure-trips every year by picking up material, 
without losing any of their real recreation. 

Outdoor and sporting magazines are on the look- 
out for hunting, fishing, and trapping stories and 
_ pictures, and through mingling with old-line trap- 
pers and hunters one can in a few hours, gather 
enough ideas for a dozen or more articles. Such 
material is always in demand at fair rates, es- 
pecially from those who can furnish the ‘‘real 
stuff,’’ which is lacking in much of the outdoor 
writing of today. 

Hunters and trappers frequently have pictures 
of their kills and catches which can be obtained 
for use in illustrating articles. The real outdoor 
man usually is more than pleased to give a writer 
such pictures or to allow him to use the negatives, 
and prints of such a nature bring from one dollar 
and a half to five dollars each. 

Besides the magazines using outdoor text and 
pictures, many of the leading fur-buying houses 
buy photographs showing large fur catches, or 
pelts which have been perfectly skinned and 
handled; and, especially if the furs have been 
bought by their company, they pay well for such 
pictures. They also occasionally buy articles on 
new and exceptional methods of fur trapping and 


The writer with kodak or camera can himself 
secure desirable outdoor pictures which can be 
turned to profit. The best thing however, about 
taking your vacation in the real out-of-doors is 
the gain it will mean to your work in vigor, new 
ideas, and enthusiam. 
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In the July Srupenr Waiter will be published 
a comprehensive directory of publishing houses, and 
their requirements in the way of manuscripts for 
book publication. It will be somewhat on the 
order of the Handy Market List, which makes its 
quarterly appearance in this issue. The informa- 


tion will be of more satisfying nature to author 
on is found in any directory yet issued, w 
eve. 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Streets, New 
York, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, editor, issues s 
call for ‘‘stories that are still more different,” 
Mr. Hoffman writes the following suggestions to 
authors: ‘‘Turn over in your minds this idea of 
getting really ‘different’ stories by deliberately 
violating customs and conventions. If you get 4 
line that appeals to you, write in and mark it 
down for a try-out.’’ ‘‘I wonder,’’ Mr. Hoffman 
goes on, ‘‘how it would do to take the buried- 
treasure type and reverse it—put some heroes 
among the rival party, make the noble little cabin 
boy an imp from hell, make your mutineers out of 
the respectable element, make the villain the cen- 
tral character for the reader to follow and grad- 
ually or at the end show him to be the hero, let 
the rival party get the treasure and our party take 


’ it from them or find something more valuable 


while the villains lose the original find. In short, 
take all the stock elements and reverse them, 80 
that the readers can do no guessing of the out 
come and will meet continual surprises. Our maga 
zine has always had a welcome for stories that got 
away from the usual grooves, but this time we are 
talking about stories that are still more different.’’ 


The Woman Beautiful, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, is a new magazine which will make 
its appearance in September. Jean Rowell, editor, 
informs THe STUDENT WRITER that ‘‘short fiction 
of interest to women, serials, and inspiring articles 
on the achievements of modern women, are wanted 
immediately.’’ The zine will use articles of 
1000 to 3500 words, short-stories of 100 to 5000 
words, novelettes, serials, and ‘‘only very good 
verse.’’ Payment will be on the first of month 
following acceptance at 1 1-2 to 2 cents per word, 
and occasionally more. 


The Elks’ Magazine, 50 E. Forty-second Street, 
New ‘York, is a national magazine of general in 
terest to be issued within a few weeks under the 
auspices of the national lodge of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. The publication is 
solidly financed and assured of support through 
the great membership of the organization, so that 
it is able to\pay the rates demanded by high- 
caliber writers. J. H. Hilder, the editor, is n0W 
buying literary material for the first issues. About 


* fifteen per cent of the contents will consist of 


strictly Elks’ material, the rest being of general 
interest. In fiction purchased for the magazine, 
the editor states, while there need be no definite 
allusions to the Elks, the ideals of justice, loyalty, 


handling. 
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and fraternity for which the order stands should 
be emp 


The Smart Set, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, especially desires unusual essays, according 
to a statement issued by H. L. Mencken, joint 
editor with George Jean Nathan, who says further: 
‘Practically all of the essayists who flourish in 
the United States devote themselves to whimsical 
fuff in imitation of Charles Lamb—stuff that is 

r in ideas and conventional in execution. We 
ie tried hard to find and encourage writers with 
more to say, but so far without much success. We 
have often found it difficult to obtain suitable novel- 
ettes. The ordinary novelettes of commerce are 
fearful things, indeed; once or twice, failing to 
discover anything better, we have had to print one. 
There was a time {when the magazine ran to 
‘daring’ stuff, often of a highly sexual and sopho- 
moric character. That was before our day. The 
readers we address are assumed to be of adult 
growth, and hence capable of hearing occasional 
plain-speaking without damage. But we do not 
devote ourself to providing diversion for the vice 
societies. The Smart Set is often spoken of as a 
fietion magazine. This was true years ago, but it 
ig not true now. In our average number fully 
half of the contents is not fiction. Very soon we 
hope to make that proportion even larger. It has 
been our endeavor to maintain a hospitable wel- 
come for the talented newcomer, and to pay him, 
if not the wages of a moving-picture actor, then 
at least enough to reward him decently for his 
labor. The authors who expect and demand enor- 
mous prices for their wares—the Carusos and Babe 
Ruths of letters—are but seldom the sort of authors 
we are interested in. I read all the manuscripts 
that are sent to us, and send Nathan those that 
I think are fit to print. If he agrees they go into 
type at once; if he dissents they are rejected forth- 
with. This admits, prejudices into the matter but 
they are at least the prejudices of the responsible 
editors, and not those of subordinate manuscript 
readers. We employ no readers.’’ 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, is reported to be in need of material. 
The magazine pays on acceptance at from 1 cent 
a word up, for mystery and detective fiction. 


Field and Stream, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 


-York, writes that it is in the market ‘‘for all 


good outdoor stories with a different slant than 
the usual outdoor magazine style.’’ The editors 
like good action and human-interest photographs 
with but little scenery. ‘‘Payment is on accept- 
ance at one cent a word for text and $1.50 each 


for pictures.’’ 


The Progressive Grocer, Butterick Building, New 
York, J. W. Greenberg, editor, sends the following 
“last call’’ to contributors: ‘‘I am going to 


Europe very shortly and won’t return until the . 


latter part of this summer. I shall not read or buy 
any material after the twentieth of May. Until 
otherwise notified, please do not submit manuscripts 
after that date. All manuscripts now on hand or 
Teceived by us before May 20th will receive careful 
consideration and a decision before that date.’’ 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble . 


HE leading articles in the May SrupEnT 
Weiter, giving readers an inside glimpse 
of the ‘‘greatest fiction market in the 

world,’’ the Street & Smith publishing firm, ap- 
pear to have been quite the most popular feature 
yet published in the magazine. Incidentally, they 
gave rise to some ‘‘peppy’’ comments, which find 
their logical outlet through The Barrel. 

First, we quote from a letter that comes from 
the author of ‘‘The Jubilee Girl,’’ ‘‘The Heritage 
of the Hills,’’ and other popular novels, as well as 
magazine stories and serials, Arthur Preston Han- 
kins, who says: 

My Dear Hawkins: 

Let me hand it to you again on the new StuDENT 
Weiter. You have caught the idea exactly. It 
is simply THERE! You may imagine how I ate 
up that brace of articles relative to the firm of 
Street & Smith. Think of it!—I have written for 


those people for more than thirteen years, and 
have never met a single one of them. So you 


ought to realize how I appreciated those word-por- 
traits of 8. & 8S. friends of mine. I have liked 
many other articles, too. The Wit-Sharpener con- 
tests, however, I pay no attention to. At the same 
time, I believe that to be a good idea for the 
magazine, and I have no doubt that many sub- 


scribers derive much benefit from it. The Barrel 
I find especially interesting. 
With best wishes, 
HANKINS. 

Arthur E. Scott, associate editor of Top-Notch 
Magazine, writes: ‘‘The May SrupEnT WRITER 
certainly created a great deal of interest among 
the staff of Street & Smith. Every one was look- 
ing for a copy, and mine is nearly worn out. I 
wish you would send me another for my file.’’ 

Mr. Scott, however, objects to the statement 
that with Top-Notch ‘‘sport stories stand best 
chance.’’ ‘* While we do use and always need sport 
stories,’’ he observes, ‘‘we are in the market for 
good stories of all kinds, and we use a very large 
amount of fiction that has nothing to do with sport 
whatever. We have sent you before for your mar- 
ket requirements list what our needs really are.’’ 

The statement to which Mr. Scott refers ap- 
peared in the March issue, and is to the effect that 
‘fany good story that is clear, well constructed, 
and gets somewhere, stands a chance of accept- 
ance. Material not desired includes juvenile 
stories, crook stories in which the crook gets away 
with his villainy, or stories offensive to good taste. 


Payment is on acceptance at one cent a word ani 
upward, 

Next comes a sizzling communication from H. 
Bedford-Jones, who evidently feels like ‘‘ starting 
something.’’ Very well, we’re game. 

SECOND SERIAL RIGHTS 
By H. Brprorp-JonEs 


When an author disposes of a manuscript 
to this firm, he sells all serial rights. This is 
really to his advantage, for the firm does not 
resell serial rights to newspapers. This re- 
fusal works to the benefit of authors gener- 
ally. The sale of second serial rights has 
been mueh abused. In some instances news- 
papers have been known to get the second 
serial rights to novels for as low as $5 apiece. 
This cannot fail to be a detriment to author- 

ship. There is no reason why newspapers 
should not buy their own fiction at reason- 
able prices. This is a policy pursued very 
successfully by a few papers—notably the 
Chicago Tribune. 


E above paragraph, which appeared in the 

May issue of THE STUDENT WRITER, is about 

the most erroneous argument I have ever 
seen in print. The argument of the firm in ques 
tion is answered on page 42 of ‘‘The Fiction Busi- 
ness,’’ by a man who buys a great deal of syndi- 
cate material for his newspaper, and who has 
evolved some of the oe syndicate features. 
But here goes for Mr. Chapman’s argument, at 
least from my viewpoint: 

The first sentence is inaccurate. The writer does 
not sell all serial rights unless he so desires. This 
firm, through more than one of its editors, has 
offered to release second serial rights to writers 
after the elapse of a certain time; or it offers to 
pay extra for such extra rights as it wishes to 
sequester. The firm is perfectly fair in these re 
spects, so far at least as my experience goes. The 
firm buys nothing but all American serial righis, 
and pays extra for the second serial rights therein 
contained. Other writers inform me that they find 
this firm equally fair with them. 

The firm’s refusal to sell second serial rights to 
newspapers definitely injures the author, by. rob- 
bing him of publicity, and injures the firm itself 
in the same way, as set forth in ‘‘The Fiction 
Business.’’ It is worth a great deal to a writer 
to have newspapers all over the country using his 
stories. The readers then come to look for his 
stuff in the magazines; his field of readers is tre 
mendously widened. 

There is every reason ‘‘why newspapers should 
not buy their own fiction at reasonable prices.”’ 
Only a very few of the largest papers can afford 
to do this, and even then they might not do it 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Writing For the Two Million 


Do the Editors, After All, Want Only One-Formula 
Stories? An Author’s Confession That Will 


[ AM, married, have two children, also a 
steady job, but am supplementing an ex- 
iguous income by the sale of short-stories. 
I wrote—and did not sell—my first story in 
1912. After a year of effort I began to sell 
about one story in five. In 1916, having 
produced seventy-five stories of which I 
sold about two in five, impaired health com- 
pelled me to stop work. For two years I 
did not write a line. Then along came a 
Harper-Century selling friend and I was 
off again. July 1, 1919, I resumed work, 
hoping I had shaken off the drear ratio of 
one or two in five. In the next eight months 
I wrote sixteen pieces and sold only two or 
three. What was wrong? I knew how to 
write. In 1914 and 1915 I had sold, by ac- 
cident, to The Bellman, Smart Set, Hol- 
land’s, Short Stories and The Argosy. But 
there were so many of my stories, per- 
fectly well done, that nobody wanted! 


In January, 1920, my little girl caught . 


scarlet fever, the house was quarantined 
and I was kicked out. A bit later, however, 
I incautiously violated the quarantine and 
caught the disease myself. For the twenty- 
tight days of February, 1920, I lay in bed 
with a child’s disease, as safe from interrup- 
tion by friends as was Robinson Crusoe. 
As my wife and I could not touch our books 
without contaminating them we took to the 
magazines. A solid month of reading noth- 
ing but the magazines and plenty of time 
to wonder why my own stories—many of 
which were winging their way home at the 
time—did not sell! And I began to see the 
light, for ever since I left that sick-bed I 
have been selling close to four out of five 
stories, 

I commercialized. It came home to me 
that salesmanship was nine-tenths of the 
story-writer’s equipment. Conceded that he 


Cause Readers to Think 


By Julian Kilman 


was a craftsman—take that for granted, 
then write what the others were writing. 
One should not be so naive as to “do” a 
story merely because his literary instinct 
tells him that it is worth while, a bit of in- 
terpretive work—that is, if he wants to see 
it in print! Ask the question first: “Where 
can I market that idea?” It is amazing how 
many pieces on this test die a-borning. The 
short-story is no instrument, my masters, 
for the expression of originality, except 
possibly in turn of phrase and setting forth 
new slants on old ideas, all carefully within 
the definite limits of Pollyanna. 


ND the editors are not to blame. They 

are merely the veering little weather- 
vanes of popular demand, the dividend- 
fingers of capital. They know that each year 
two million Americans become twenty-one 
years of age; and further, they know that 
there is a tremendously large class of older 
people who never grow up intellectually. 
These are those. who say: “Well, when I 
read now, I want something light.” They 
are the people who, if shown “Two Years 
Before the Mast” or “Moby Dick” in the 
Everyman edition, would call them high- 
brow. 

But to get back to that two million. The 
average man and woman in this life retain 
what, for want of fresher terminology, may 
be called the illusions of youth, say, until 
they reach thirty. Before that, for instance, 
in the case of the normal person, the sig- 
nificance of death, that grand fact of na- 
ture, rarely comes home. It is seriously to 
be questioned whether one person in one 
hundred under the age of thirty has formed 
what Sir Joshua Reynolds in his “Fifteen 
Discourses on Art” designates as taste. 
Callowness: has yet to be left behind. One 


rting 
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might call it the period of the adolescence of 
the mind—paralleling the phenomenon of 
the adolescence of the body—except that it 
is about ten years behind. Therefore it is 
that our nation has a class, consisting of 
millions and millions of readers the intel- 
lectual naivete of which, while the personnel 
slowly and surely changes, is nevertheless 
maintained with the steady permanency of 
the light from a fixed star. These are the 
people who sit placidly through the banali- 
ties of the moving picture and who want, 
and demand, lighter literature, calling it 
such. (You know there is no such thing. 
It is, artistically, merely bad.) 


THIs is the stuff which the popular mag- 
azines—the magazines you and I are 
writing for—purvey. The function of these 
weekly, bi- and tri-monthlies in the feeding 
of adventure and mystery stories (stories 
that did not happen, and the readers know 
it) to this class reminds me of the work of 
the riveting machine. They just bang 
away with a never-ending, unvarying line 
of one-formula stories, shooting at a mar- 
ket that, from decade to decade, is abso- 
lutely unaltered. They are, in truth, deal- 
ing with perennial youth—and it is a won- 
derful thing! Literally they have found the 
fountain for which Ponce de Leon searched. 
Thus it is that adventure and mystery 
stories are as staple articles as onions and 
toes. 

All of which is a roundabout way of say- 
ing that the old world is full of young peo- 
ple. Note the average age of those who 
step blithely to a newsstand and lay down 
twenty or twenty-five cents for a magazine 
to be read and tossed aside. I suppose, for 
that matter, that the average age of all the 
people in the world is under thirty. 

And so I commercialized. With some of 
the foregoing in mind, I resumed work 
after February, 1920. By May following 
I was going good. In June I wrote four 
stories, one a week. They were combina- 
tion crime and mystery stories. I sold them 
all at the famous old rate of one cent a 
word. The plots did not bother me particu- 
larly, for I merely did what my scarlet fever 


taught me everyone else was doing: I used | 


the same old ideas—I wrote for the peren- 
nial youth, using the basic situation that two 
men were about to commit a crime and that 
one of them anticipated the other in such a 


one-formula stories. 


way that it made the other appear guilty, 
Well, I rang the changes on this—played 
chess with my characters. 

Why has not somebody stated heretofore 
in so many words how the thing is being 
done? Many years ago Arnold Bennett 
wrote “The Truth About an Author.” The 
English are much more honest with them- 
selves than are we. Let us have such a 
work here. 

The success of these mystery stories 
taught me another thing: that you may de- 
liberately imitate another specific story. For 
example: I took as a model the story “The 
Willow Walk” by Sinclair Lewis, triple- 
starred by O’Brien. I wrote that story 
three ways, ringing the changes, and sold 
them all. They were sure-fire! I have 
noted how other writers do this—produce 
Rupert Hughes on 
two different occasions that I have observed 
has written the story of the homely girl 
who, becomes beautiful. The first time in 
The Saturday Evening Post six. years ago, 
and the next time in Collier's about a year 
ago. The same story, absolutely. Why did 
Mr. Hughes do it? Surely he doesn’t need 
the money. I know it hurts me to do the 
same old wheezes over and over again, but 
I do frankly require the means. Now, let 
us be honest and own up that the way into 
the populars is by sheer imitation—keeping 
‘em in the groove. 


A NOTHER thing we are frequently told 

is to write of the things we know. 
That is not good advice, necessarily, espe- 
cially if one is to write for the populars. 
I myself write stories laid in the most im- 
possible places, Peru, the Gobi desert: 
stories of impossible people, doing impos- 
sible things, in impossible places—to ap- 
pear finally in “impossible” (speaking artis- 
tically) magazines. Mildred Cram wrote 
the “Signor Pug” stories for Collier's about 
two years ago. The action occurred in 
South America. Miss Cram was never 


_ there—she said so herself. 


One day I sold a short-story to The At- 
lantic. And the same month that my story 
appeared in that cloistered journal I had 
one in Saucy and Ten Story (both non- 
erotic stories, I wish to say). Surely this 
was a rare combination! And this taught 
me more of the short-story game. It taught 
me that it is not so much how you write as 
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what you write. My story in Saucy had 
taken three weeks to produce. It was a dif- 
ficult story and I consider it the best thing 
I have ever written except possibly one 
sold later to The Double Dealer. The story 
in Atlantic had been written in three days, 
and the only reason it sold there was be- 
cause it dealt with books. But what a dif- 
ference in prestige between a sale to Saucy 
and one to Atlantic! And it is the fact that 
the difference between stuff in the so-called 
cheap ones and the better publications is 
many times not so great. Our magazines 
are all singing tenor—just a question of the 
tuning fork used—and in the all-fictions it 
is astonishing how many fine stories are 
found. The whole market, it suddenly hits 
one, is mixed up; there is really little or no 
rhyme or reason to it; an adventitious busi- 
ness; a scramble, a hodgepodge. The best 
story in the cheaper periodicals is nearly al- 
ways a better piece of work than the poor- 
est in the more expensive as well as the 
“thick” journals. This is so because of the 
large number of unknowns who are writ- 
ing, some of whom are bound to ring the 
bell occasionally, while in addition to these 


__we have the “big name” boy who easily does 


a story a week and needs an outlet for his 
surplus. So he sells under another name 
to the cheaper ones work that is just as 
as what the Big Four get 
rom him. 


THE author who reads good literature is 


very apt to allow his mind too much , 


latitude in the production of fiction that will 


be salable for the magazines. Fearing 
bathos, we miss pathos. And pathos is a 
most excellent ingredient. The heart must, 
if one would go far, be allowed to inter- 
cede. This is another way of saying that 
one should cultivate a fondness of the hu- 
mans about him. Love the mediocre. Be 
able to overlook the pettinesses and mean- 
nesses of everyday life and divine the noble 
elements in these people who want something 
“light” to read. One of my best friends is 
a man who uses the phrases “To be per- 
fectly frank” and “As a matter of fact” a 
dozen times in an evening. He repeats edi- 
torials as the result of his own mature re- 
flection, absolutely innocent of the fact that 
they are not his own thoughts. But that 
man has a thread of pure gold. He is the 
sort of hombre one can bank on—under- 
stand?—in a pinch; comfortable to be 
around. I have put him in two stories 
he knows nothing about and sold both 
promptly. 

Oscar Wilde said sneeringly, anent the 
low state of mentality in the proletariat, 
that they were a necessary subsoil on which 
to rear to its godlike heights the structure 
of culture. Well, personally, I feel for the 
proletariat—the fellows who whipped the 
Hun and who build our railroads and make 
the wheels go round. For is not youth the 
greatest thing in life? And so I am won- 
dering whether writing for the weeklies, the 
bi- and tri-monthlies is not after all an en- 
tirely worth-while work. 


ID YOU KNOW that Arthur Stringer, author of “The Prairie Wife,” 
“The Prairie Mother,’ “Phantom Wires,’ “The Wine of Life,” and 
numerous other successful novels, finds endless source of inspiration in the 
newspaper? That he keeps clippings of news stories classified under various 
headings, and that he is always several plots ahead of himself?'In one of the 
most interesting of the Arthur Chapman series of interviews with big authors 
yet published, these and other sidelights on the working methods of a suc- 
cessful novelist are revealed. The Arthur Stringer article is but one of sev- 
eral splendidly helpful features scheduled for publication in the July STUDENT 


“WRITER. 
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Human 


Interest. 


The Quality in Fiction Which Makes the Whole World 
Kin—a Device Effective in its 
Simplicity 
By David Raffelock 


HEN George M. Cohan found that 
one of his plays was not arousing 
sustained interest in the audience, 

he introduced an American flag-waving 
character into the cast. This interest- 
arousing device has become proverbial. 
What is the psychology of its appeal? 
“Patriotism” is not sufficient explana- 


‘tion. Back of that is a more fundamental 


emotion, which is found in one form or an- 
other and developed to a greater or lesser 
degree in each of us. The appeal found in 
waving a national flag is based upon the 
universal emotion of pride, or idealism, or 
love, or whatever fundamental emotion 
psychologists prefer to class as the founda- 
tion of patriotism. It is not an intellectual 
response, and so it has human interest, for 
through the emotions are the people united 
in a common relationship, whatever the 
locality or age. 

Human interest as a device for holding 
the reader plays a highly important part 
in short-stories, and its use should be con- 
sciously understood. 

The term “human interest” as it is used 
here designates the simple emotional re- 
sponse aroused in the reader by the actions 
of the characters in a story. Human inter- 
est may be compared to a physiological re- 
flex action; for example, when a person 
is unexpectedly jabbed with a pin, he im- 
mediately responds by some physical re- 
action. This response occurs without a 
command from the brain. And so is hu- 
man interest a response without intellectual 
interference, 


The newspapers recently carried a story 
about a page who answered a telephone 
call and requested the caller to “hold the 
line, Old Bean.” He later learned he had 
been speaking to the king. Shortly after- 
ward, the page was called to. the palace. 
The king was evidently pleased with the 


boy’s unintentional disrespect, for he re- 
warded him with one hundred peseta. 

This story has human interest. The ap- 
peal is purely emotional and of an element- 
ary nature. Most readers would be in- 
clined to say, “Ah, the king was human 
after all. He liked being addressed as a 
common man. He is a good king.” 

Intellectual consideration of this inci- 
dent may not substantiate such a conclu- 
sion. And the same story could be told 
so that the element of human interest would 
be Tacking. The anecdote related by a 
psychologist who explained the underlying 
reasons for the king’s generosity would 
likely remove the reader’s feeling of direct . 
kinship with the characters. 

For the purposes of the more popular 
type of short-stories purely emotional hu- 
man interest is desirable and preferable. 
The story employing this device takes on 
an aura of familiarity, and hence truthful- 
ness, for it endows the characters with 
elemental feelings that are in common with 
our own—not of one day’s experience, but 
every day’s. 


Two -stories may deal with almost the 
same material and one will attain hu- 
man interest, in the sense that it is under- 
stood here, while the other does not. 
John M. Siddall, editor of The American 
Magazine, selected “The Terrible Charge 
Against Jeff Potter,” by Samuel A. De- 
rieux, as the story best typifying the ideals 
of his magazine of any appearing in 
The American during 1920. The story 
tells of Jeff, an aged man, shiftless accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, but an extreme- 
ly lovable man to most. At the first of 
the story Jeff is abused unwarrantably; 
later, he is tried for a serious crime which 
the reader knows he didn’t commtt. 
Throughout the story Jeff is shown to be 
a worthy man whom children and women 
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adore for his kindness to them. Jeff is 
vindicated. The concluding paragraph of 
the story is charged with human interest: 


How many people old Jeff shook hands with 
that afternoon, he never knew. He did know 
though that Burton Evans was the first among 
them; that Mrs. Carson, who came next, was cry- 
ing; that the strong hands of Bill Carson and 
Squire ya almost crushed his own frailer 
hand; and that off yonder, at a table below the 
elerk’s desk, a prim old lawyer in a long black 
coat had picked up a carved Indian and was pre- 
senting it to a little girl in a blue dress, with an 
old-fashioned bow strange to see. 


In this story the reader is made to sym- 
pathize with Jeff Potter through ordinary, 
everyday emotions, such as love of chil- 
dren, kindness to animals, and a broad 
brotherhood of man. The reader’s interest 
is solicited, but his intelligence is not called 
upon to substantiate his emotion. There 
is no sentimentalism, only “homespun” 
kindness, with attributes of our grand- 


_ fathers that are yet held up as virtues in 


all of us. 

Another story based upon an aged, 
kindly character, who finds brotherhood 
in all men, is “Brothers” (The Bookman), 
by Sherwood Anderson. It is a much 
greater story than the first, but it is with- 
out human interest. 


This does not mean that the story makes 
no definite human appeal, for it is a pro- 
foundly human story. However, it lacks 
the device of human interest, for its ap- 
peal is not of the “reflex” emotional type. 
Sympathy for the old man of the story is 
won through an intellectual understand- 
ing of the character; emotion is awakened 


through a more complex reaction than is 


made by the human-interest type of story. 

Only the mechanical elements of a story 
can be learned. Human interest, being a 
device, its attainment can be defined, ex- 
plained and taught. Complex ramifications 
that make their appeal through the intel- 
lect need not be taught, for only the un- 
derstanding or practiced writer can make 
satisfactory use of them. 5 

Harford Powell, Jr., editor of Collier's, 
said, in telling of the kinds of stories he 
prefers, that the enduring themes for 
short-stories are the enduring themes in 
life itseli—the old copybook virtues, like 
self-sacrifice, courage, generosity, resource- 
fulness and faith. : 


When the author employs these “copy- 
book virtues” so that he arouses the reader’s 
ready and unqualified emotion, he achieves 
human interest. 


William MacLeod Raine employs human- 
interest devices very skilfully in “Tangled 
Trails.” This is a mystery story with the 
setting for the first chapter a business office. 
The reader’s sympathy is immediately won 
for a young woman who has been wronged 
by her employer. This has a “sure-fire” 
appeal. It wakens chivalry in all of us 
without the assistance of prolonged cogi- 
tations. The novel might have been opened 
with the intere'ing rodeo scene described 
later, but by making a human-interest ap- 
peal at the start it attained personal relation- 
ship with the reader. Where there is a 
wrong to be righted, there is no question of 
sides to be taken. 


Human interest selects some attribute 
that everyone possesses. As in the story of 
the king and the page, it reveals that we are 
pretty much alike and that the whole world 
is kin. 

In “The Idyl of Red Gulch” Bret Harte 
made telling use of human interest. The 
story deals with a lonely schoolteacher 
who begins a friendship with the town 
drunkard. Later she is asked by an un- 
married mother to take her son to raise re- 
spectably. The schoolteacher learns that 
the drunkard, for whom she begins to feel 
an interest bordering on love, is the 
father of the boy. The scene in which the 
mother begs that her boy be given a chance 
at decency, wipes out the respective indi- 
vidualities of the characters concerned and 
the reader is face to face with the universal 
emotion of all animal kind—mother love. 
Bret Harte put the climax of his story on 
the simplest emotional plane, and the result 
is intense human-interest appeal. 


UMAN interest is bound up in heart- 

throbs. It is found in the “never-dark- 
en-my-door-again” scene of the old melo- 
dramas, in which the father refuses the shel- 
ter of his home to his erring but repentant 
daughter. As hearts always beat to the 
same rhythm, the writer does well to make 
use of this universal principle. Self-sacrifice, 
mother love, kindness, are always the same. 
An author employing human interest can 
lay his scenes in Alaska, Africa, or Cali- 
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fornia and create stories of equally wide 
appeal. 
Moving pictures are a good indication of 


the effectiveness of human interest. They 


have as representative an audience as the - 


popular magazines, and what is true of 
them is largely true of the short-story. The 
observer will find that spectacular pictures 
of the types chiefly notable for involving 
tremendous expense seldom attain the popu- 
larity or contain the sincere appeal of 
photodramas telling simple stories which 
drive straight for the basic emotions of the 
spectator, as “Over the Hill,” “The Old 
Nest,” and “Way Down East.” 


How to make use of the device of human 
interest the writer must work out very 
largely for himself. When he is viewing 
motion pictures and in his everyday experi- 
ences he should strive to observe what acts 
arouse his emotions most readily, what 
foibles or deeds of men most quickly bring 
tears or laughter. 


The device may be employed in a variety 
of ways. It may be used to arouse the read- 
er’s interest at the opening of a story, as 
in “Tangled Trails.” Again, the interest 
may be of a complex or intellectual nature 
until a crisis or the climax, when the appeal 
may be made through some powerful basic 
emotion, as in “The Idyl of Red Gulch.” 
Or, the story may deal with kindly human 
emotions throughout, as in “The Terrible 
Charge Against Jeff Potter.” 

The device should, of course, be employed 
judiciously. An overdose of human-interest 
appeal may make a story too saccharine or 


sentimental. Too much sugar will spoil the 
best cup of coffee. 

_ Editors have their special requirements 
in the matter. Love Story Magazine pre- 
fers the elementary type, asking for senti- 
mental love stories. The editor of The 
Woman’s Home Companion selected as the 
best story published in that magazine in 
1920 one that had a theme of self-sacrifice, 
one of the most important of human 
attributes. 


It is surprising that the novice does not 
make more use of the human-interest de- 
vice. The present writer has read many 
stories written by beginners which try to 
arouse sympathy by various means, but sel- 
dom in the simple manner of selecting the 
common emotional qualities of their char- 
acters and revealing them as thereby to be 
akin to the reader. Persons may differ 
widely in their intellectual qualities, their 
speech and actions may assume varied 
forms, but the emotions based upon such 
expressions as self-sacrifice, courage, re- 


_sourcefulness, and faith never change. The 


writer strikes a universal note when he 
uses them, 

Bear in mind the quoted newspaper story 
of the king and the page. The incident 
happened in far-away Spain, but the story 
was printed in hundreds of papers all over 
the United States, for a king had revealed 
his humanness. He was shown to be like 
other men. The qualities of human inter- 
est, as human nature itself, are the same the 
world over. Readers are avid for stories 
of human interest—and editors want to 
print these stories! 


To a Rejection Slip 


Dear little cold rejection slip, 
I prize you as an honest tip 
at falls into my busy hand 
To tell me briefly where I stand. 
Though friends assuring, overwise, 
May laud my efforts to the skies, 
You come right out, point-blank and free. 
To criticize me heartlessly. 
Successful men have made of you 


A friend—and you shall be mine too. 

The man who lands the handsome checks 
Once reaped rejection slips by pecks. 

I find in you the trusty friend 

Who shares my secrets to the end. 
Though manuscripts come home each day, 
You will not give the news away. 

Today you stand for postage bills. 
Tomorrow’s mail may bring me thrills. 


Lois A. Halderman. 


as 


Photoplay Department 


Prosperity Hits Film World 


By Frederick Palmer 
President of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Los Angeles 


USINESS conditions in the motion- 
picture world during the recent past 
have resembled the moods of the well- 

known little girl who, according to her 
poetic biographer, was very, very good 
when she was good at all but who, when 
she was bad, was “horrid.” 

Not many months ago, conditions in and 
around the Southern California studios 
were, frankly speaking, “horrid.” A num- 
ber of things had brought about this situa- 
tion, chief of which were the regrettable 


' Arbuckle scandal, the Taylor murder, the 


tremendous sentiment in the Middle West 
and the New England states in favor of 
ironclad censorship, and last but far from 
least, the general “tightness” of the money 
market. It is probable, too, that bad 
weather conditions throughout the country 
contributed greatly toward the prevailing 
slump of that time. Several of the big 
studios suspended production for a number 
of weeks; all of them followed a policy of 
rigid retrenchment. Thousands of minor 
actors, technical workers, stage carpenters, 
and others connected with the industry in 


various capacities, were thrown out of, 


employment. The pessimists who are al- 
ways predicting dire diaster, no matter what 
conditions prevail, were in their element. 
Even the optimists—and the picture profes- 
sion as a whole is decidedly philosophical— 


began to lose heart. 


A few, however, who had a better un- 
derstanding of the vagaries of amusement 
enterprises than had their fellow men, kept 
their chins up and refused to be disheart- 
ened. “The public likes motion pictures,” 
they said. “Twenty million people flock to 
the theaters every day, according to govern- 
ment figures. That means a positive de- 
mand for films. And where there is a 
demand, there will surely be found a source 
of supply.” 

The day came when exhibitors began to 
clamor for more pictures. They had ex- 
hausted the reserve supply that had been 


on the shelves of the releasing companies ; 
they had even tried out—with small suc- 
cess—the various foreign productions, 
which for a brief period flooded the country. 
Some, in their attempts to cope with the 
shortage, secured old films, and offered 
them to their patrons under new titles. The 
scheme however, did not work. They dis- 
covered that the theater-going public had 
become “picture wise,” and refused to pay 
good money to see mediocre, out-of-date 
screen dramas. 

Overnight, producers awoke to the fact 
that while retrenchment may help to save 
money, it is by no means the way to earn 
money. The far-sighted ones, who had 
never ceased production, reaped a harvest 
before the more conservative magnates had 
peeled off their coats and plunged once more 
into the game. New companies, financed 
by men who know profitable investments 
when they see them, were formed; stories 
bought, casts engaged and studio space 
leased. In other words, the “picture game,” 
like the before-mentioned little girl, had 
suddenly become not only good, but “very, 
very good.” 


NDICATIONS are that it will continue 

to be so. The big men of the industry 
have learned a lesson. Although it is not 
to be expected that production will always 
be at the peak, most of them have dis- 
covered that the “overhead” on an inactive 
studio—representing an investment of mil- 
lions—costs more money than the making 
of films, even at times when the market may 
be somewhat dull and profits necessarily 
pared down to a minimum, 

Meanwhile, photoplay writers may well 
be pleased. At no time has there been a 
steadier demand for really good material. 
Schedules, as announced by various pro- 
ducers, call for scores of screen stories. 
Someone must supply them. Even granting 
that some of the studios stick to the anti- 
quated idea that adaptations of novels and 
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Human Interest Stuff 


which will appeal to a high type 
of executives of large manufac- 
turing concerns is desired. 
Original articles of 100 to 1200 
words of a whimsical nature or 
of the type of Elbert Hubbard’s 
style will be paid for at our 
space rates of le to 5c a word 
for acceptable material. Jokes 
are also wanted at the same 
rate. 


Editor, 


AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE 
245 State Street Boston, Mass. 


THE POET & 
PHILOSOPHER 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1922 


Sonnet to McKinley 

Three Consecutive Unaccented Syllables 
John Howard Payne 

Ballade Prize Contest Awards 

Sonnet Prize Contest Conditions 
Editorial Notes 

P & P Apothegms 

P & P Directory of Contemporary Poets 


“Three Consecutive Unaccented 


Hundreds of able ts write good poems 
that never find their way into print. They 
fail, because they have studi es 
systems of versification. The P. & P. has 
devised a Short Course of FIFT LES- 
SONS IN ENGLISH PROSODY. It is Com- 
plete, Incisive, Original, Practical, and Thor- 
ough. It teaches how to write SALABLE 
POEMS, how to criticise poetry justly, and 
how to nperocnte the reading of the best 
— THE FIRST FIVE LESSONS of the 

ourse given away ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Send for FREE PROSPECTUS, for FREE 
SAMPLE COPY of the P. & P. GAZINE, 
and submit a SHORT POEM of 25 lines for 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


THE P. & P. MAGAZINE is always glad to examine 
Epie, Lyric, and Dramatic poetry for publication. 
PRICE OF CURRENT MAGAZINE 


Single Copies, 45 Cents 
Yearly Subscriptions, $2.25 


The P. & P, Magazine 


32 Union Square, New York City. 


stage plays make the best films, the fact 
remains that there aren’t enough books and 
plays to “go round.” The big ones long 
since have been purchased by enterprising 
producers. It is significant, however, that 
many companies which own the rights to 
certain popular works of fiction are offering 
them for sale to less experienced members 
of the profession, and are themselves buying 
original scripts in the open market. 


Those who are far from the center of 
motion-picture production undoubtedly will 
be interested in learning that there are at 
present 130 producing companies at work 
in Southern California. This is an un- 
usually large number, and it will be fur- 
ther augmented in the near future when 
the Selznick forces, who have engaged space 
in Hollywood, get into operation. Several 
“independents” also are rushing production 
plans, and may be expected to start within 
a few weeks, 

Ordinarily, under such conditions, there 
might be fear of overproduction and an- 
other slump, but this is very unlikely now. 
Producers in practically all instances have 
contracts in their vaults for every picture 
they will turn out during the coming twelve 
months. The day of “free-lancing”—of 
filming a screen story and then looking for 
a purchaser—is past. 

In fact, producers have learned many 
lessons from the bitter experiences of 
former days. In consequence, most of the 
evils of the old system are being eliminated. 
The director-star-scenario-writer combina- 
tion, for instance, will soon be as extinct 
as the dodo. A director is seldom as good 
a scenario writer as the man trained es- 
pecially for that profession. So likewise 
with the star. A number of expensively 
produced films failed to bring returns, dur- 
ing the year just ended, largely because of 
weak stories— written by directors who 
were “long” on the technique of advertising 
their all-round ability to their financial 
backers, but who were decidedly “short” of 
merit when it came to the technique of 
photoplay construction. Since the selfsame 
financial backers read the reviews printed 
in newspapers and magazines, it did not 
take them long to discover why red ink pre- 
dominated in their ledgers, nor to abolish 
the system which had brought such dire 
results. 


The article 
Syllables’ will appeal to all students and 
writers of English poetry. It points out a 
blemish in the poems of the best English and 
American poets, and its absolute remedy. 
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OF decided importance to writers is the 

fact that under the new conditions 
practically all the big actors and actresses 
have been forced to accept severe cuts in 
their salaries. Several who protested were 
allowed to resign. Before long, finding that 
the screen world was doing quite well with- 
out them, and that no national revolution 
had followed their announcement that they 
were going to leave the films “flat on their 
back” and go on the speaking stage, these 
pampered stars returned to their former 
employers, promised to “be good” and are 
now working for barely enough to keep 
them in limousines and fur coats. At the 
same time, with salaries dropping in prac- 
tically all branches of the industry, there 
has been little or no change in the prices 
paid to the photoplaywrights. Indeed, it 
begins to appear that the moneyed men be- 
hind the Eighth Art have awakened to the 
fact that “the play’s the thing,’ and that 
the men and women who write the stories 
are the real “stars” of the profession. 


It is only natural, of course, that the 
screen dramatist should be coming into his 


own. The history of any art reveals the fact 


that, although possibly submerged at the 
beginning and unjustly exploited by shrewd 
associates, those who possess the creative 
minds and the necessary technique inevi- 
tably achieve real fame and, generally, fi- 
nancial success. There were a number of 


men associated with Shakespeare in his ° 


theater enterprise in London, but who 
knows the name of one of them? Who 
recalls the name of the man that, bringing 
financial pressure to bear, obtained certain 
works of Sir Walter Scott for practically 
nothing and made a fortune therefrom? 
The world admires only the creator—and 
in the end is willing to pay him for his 
work, both in honors and in hard cash. 


Water finds its own level; the universal 
law of compensation still holds good. 
Therefore, the photoplaywright who may 
have become discouraged in the past, while 
the picture industry was “finding itself,” 
should take heart. To say that the dawn 
of a new era is breaking, is, I admit, some- 
what trite and bromidic ; but no other phrase 
describes more aptly the present situation in 
the motion-picture world. 


Ask any 
professional 


scenario writer 


what he considers the best magazine pub- 
lished exclusively for those who write—or 
would like to write—photoplays. The 
chances are, he will tell you that— 


The Photodramatist 


“The Scenario Writer’s Magazine” 


is the only publication which covers the 
photoplay field accurately, thoroughly and 
authoritatively—that it is a gold-mine of 
inspiration and technical aid to those who 
follow screen-writing as a profession. 


Practically every successful photoplay- 
wright in America reads, and endorses, 
The Photodramatist. If you do not re- 
ceive it regularly, you are missing a 
wealth of constructive advice—contained 
in its many monthly articles and depart- 
ments—which might put you on the path- 
way of success. 


The regular subscription price is $2.50 
per year—and worth every cent of it, too 
—but if you will clip the coupon below, 
and send it in, within thirty days, you can 
secure this valuable magazine for twelve 
months at the special introductory rate of 
$2.00. Sample copy 25 cents. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc., 


Department D., 411 S. Main St., 


_ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2.00, for which please 
send me The Photodramatist every month for 
12 months, beginning with the current issue. 
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Report on the May Wit-sharpener 


Plot Builders Handled the Problem Effectively, But the 
June Contest Will “Stump” Many, We Believe 


ALL time! The contest editor needs a min- 
ie ute’s rest between rounds to defend himself 
against the charge of being a numskull. 

He admits that some of the recent prize-win- 
ning solutions were improbable, but what was he 
to do when they were the best submitted? Oc- 
casionally it happens that a somewhat improbable 
solution is more dramatic than one that is strictly 
probable, and the former wins the bacon. 

However, we’re glad to hear what readers have 
to say about these contests. While we’d like to 
have all others feel about our decisions as we do, 
of course that’s impossible! — 

This month brought forth some good solutions; 
though in many the fault was commonplaceness. 
Contestants should bear in mind that a series of 
explanations of the problem does not constitute 
the completion of the story. 

The problem to be developed was as follows: 


When Ralph Judson, selected by fie hundred 
men employed at the Arden Steel Mills, fails to 
present his and his co-workers’ demand for more 
sanitary and safe conditions at the mill, Mary Fur- 
nald, a girl of mystery who works at the factory, 
visits Boss Arden and lays before him the labor- 
ers’ demands. Ralph has been trying to attain a 
higher social level than the laborers and he is re- 
lieved at not having to speak for the mill hands, 
but to excuse himself before them he condemns 
Mary as a meddler who has no doubt destroyed the 
chance of winning their demands. The nezt. day, 
‘however, Mr. Arden sends notice that the factory 
will be remodeled at once. Ralph wins a mysteri- 
ous promotion, and he finds himself falling in love 
with Mary. But she—— 


First prize was awarded to L. N. Gates of Love- 
land, Colo., for a significant story that develops 
the hero beyond the snobbishness, which at first 
marred his character. 

First Prize Winner 


But she refuses his proposal of marriage and 
denounces him for failing the men. Her words 
awaken Ralph to a realization of his cowardice 
and he determines to redeem himself. In his 
new position he learns that the promised improve- 
ments are ing but remodeling that has long 
been contempla He tells the workmen of this 
and helps them frame definite demands to be made 
upon Arden. 

Arden tells him bluntly that he was given his 
present job to keep him from starting trouble and 
warns him to shut up. Ralph indignantly refuses 
to serve longer in his new capacity and returns 
to the shop. In the following weeks he wages a 


relentless fight for betterment of conditions, 

times he risks the loss of his job by open hostility 
to Arden, and he soon becomes an idol in the 
eyes of the men. ; 

Finally Arden sends for Ralph and tells him 
that he is fired. Ralph answers that he will con- 
tinue to lead the fight just the same. Arden 
then says that he wants to hire Ralph for super. 
intendent. 

Ralph is dumbfounded but, regaining his bal- 
ance, tells Arden that he will accept only on con- 
dition that all of the demands of the men be 
met. Arden answers that Ralph will be in full 
charge with authority to readjust as he sees fit, 

As he starts to leave the office, still dazed, 
Ralph feels a pressure on his arm and Mary whis- 
pers, ‘‘I knew you had it in you.’’ Then it dawns 
on Ralph that Arden has been testing his mettle, 
Mary, it develops, is a social worker who suggested 
this plan of selecting a superintendent who would 
be~unswayed by personal interest. 


Mrs. 8S. F. Walker, 604 So. Pleasant Street, 
Georgetown, Ohio, who won second prize, has this 
to say about the feature: ‘‘It seems to me this 
contest furnishes a splendid correspondence course 
in plot building, and at a total cost of but a two-cent 
stamp and a little time per lesson.’’ Her solution 
is similar to the third prize-winner, but is a little 
more dramatic, for which reason it is given prof- 
erence. 


Second Prize Winner 


Mary does not commit herself. Ralph decides 
that he is rising to social heights to which a mill- 
girl wife would prove an embarrassing handicap, 
so he drops her. 

Ralph’s mind is so filled with schemes and in- 
trigues to raise himself socially that his work suf- 
fers. He is demoted to his old job. Boiling with 
anger, he goes to the boss. 

**I promoted you because Miss Furnald thought 
you eapable,’’ Mr. Arden tells him. ‘‘She was 
right, but your ability is made no use of except 
to seek social prestige. You are no good for 4 


responsible job.’’ 

Ralph is because of what he considers 
Arden’s inj Then he realizes that if he 
can get Mary to believe in him, he can sway 
Arden. She is his best bet after all. Therefore 
he again ardently courts her. But when he visits 
her in her humble boarding house, he again draws 
back before her sweet simplicity. She is so dif- 
ferent from the showy type, which is his ideal 
‘of the ‘‘social leader.’’ 7 

Ralph finally decides, however, that Mary is his 
‘*best bet’’ and he asks her im, She 
listens carefully, though there is a pec’ 
pression on her face. She asks him if he has 


. 
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n the morning paper. Ralph stammers that 
99 has not. She kindly, but firmly refuses his 


: When Ralph returns home, he secures a news- 
eer An article in it reveals Mary’s true iden- 

She is principal owner of the mill. Ralph 
is irantic. is egoism convinces him that he 
could have won Mary if he had persisted in his 
wooing. He decides that ‘‘Fate cannot down 


Ralph Judson becomes interested in Mary and 
several times asks her to go with him to places 
of amusement; she accepts his invitations. He 
soon discovers he is in love with her; as he faces 
this phase of the situation, he regrets that so fine 
a girl, for he really appreciates Mary’s splendid 
qualities, is only a worker in a factory. 

A dance is given by Mr. Arden for the mill 
workers. Ralph is Mary’s escort to this dance. 


Many him,’’ " He will marry Mary Furnald at any cost. During the evening he tells her of his love for 
stility Next os Ralph comes upon a wedding party. her. She then tells him that she is not Mary 
in the Mary is the blushing aia ci Sb Arden the proud and fFurnald, but Mary Arden, Mr. Arden’s grand- 
; happy groom. daughter, and because she wished to know the 
s him ; working conditions in the Arden Mills, which will 
4 ben Miss Myra A. Francis, 556 So. Pacific Boule- be hers some day, after her graduation from ool. 
tington Park, Calif. i lege, she decided to work in the Mills. e di 
super: not let any of her friends know about it, not 
: bal prize gically ole even her grandfather, bn was away on an ex- 
F Third Winner tended business trip. Upon his return she pre- 
1 con- siocd sented to him the laborers’ demands and also re- 
mn be Mary Furnald works in the hibins Mills and quested Ralph’s promotion. 
fall lives under the same conditions as the other mill Ralph, undaunted by this ae again 
8 fit workers. She is always kind and pleasant to her tells Mary he loves her and asks her to be his 
lazed, companions, yet no one feels well congegge with wife. She refuses him, telling him she has only 
whis- her; in some inexpressible way she is different a friendly interest in him and it can never be 
lawns from them. more; he has not come up to her standard of a 
ettle, 
ested 
vould 
wilh “IT’S AN EYE-OPENER FOR ANY FICTION WRITER!” 
- Every day we receive some such com- 
this ment as this about Is It Practical? 
Th Fj B Will It Help Me? 
was a man 
ittle By H. BEDFORD- JONES has made a big success at writing. 
You’ll find stories and Is by H. Bedford- 
tional output is close to a million words a year. How he I. “Can I Write Stories?” 
does it is frankly explained in his new book, THE FICTION TI. Going About It. 
BUSINESS, of which The Student Writer has taken over Ill. Amatour’s 
the publication rights. What 
What They Say About It 
é HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, editor and author, writes: VIII. Construction—1. 
ap, “That book by H. Bedford-Jones is the meatiest thing I’ve IX. Story Construction—2. 
read. I wish there were about fifty more such books on the X. Re-writing. 
in- market at the price charged. It’s all to the good, and if an XI. Your Manuscript. 
uf. writer ever kicks in with a kick against it, you can te XII. The Fiction Market. 
: them that H. S. K., an old timer in the game, could find XIII. Pitfalls, 
rith ae and interest in it to twice the price charged.” XIV. Honesty and Suggestion. 
FRANK DAVIS: “There is more meat in THE FIC- xv. New About 
ght TION BUSINESS than in any other book on the subject the 
was that has fallen into my hands.” XVI. Hack 
ept OCTAVUS ROY COHEN: ‘There has long beena need | yayil fre Editors Human 
’ for just such a book from the pen, of a practical man.” XIX. Literature. 
EDWIN L. SABIN: ‘“Bedford-Jones has wiped off a XX. Prices Paid for Fiction. 
whole lot of utter bosh heretofore smearing the profession XXI. Trade Names. 
rs of making and vending popular literature.’’ XXII. = and Language. 
Art CovERS $1.00 Postpamp | Yow. 
is ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OFFERS 
we THE FICTION BUSINESS ($1.00) with a —with two years’ subscription ($3. On v0 $8.60 
8 to Student —with a year’s subscription and co 
a —with' coby of Hsips tor | —with ‘nine months tial” 
a e uden —w e mon 
is 
~ if you haven't this book on your shelves, ORDER IT NOW 
x- THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Professional Training 


Mr. THomas H. formerly 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, 
and associate and manager of Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin, announces 
that he is giving professional train- 
ing in short story writing by personal 
correspondence to those who cannot 
come to New York to study with him. 
This announcement is made in the 
hope of getting in contact with 
writers of promise. It is intended 
only for those who are very much in 
earnest, and are willing to face the 
truth about themselves and their 
work. Inquiries will be gladly ans- 
wered. Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


A special intensive summer course in plot- 
making will be conducted In New York by 
Mr. Uzzell in July. 


Cash Prize Contests 


Our Lists show over 70 CON: 
TESTS and over $100,000 in 
Cash Prizes each month. 


We pay for suggestions which will 
improve these lists, or increase their 
circulation. For clippings of contests 
you see advertised and for mailing 
our circulars. 


THIS OFFER is made to any one 
who reads it, whether a subscriber 
or not. If you wish to take advan- 
tage of it send for a free sample list 
and Bulletins 24 and 30. 


THOMAS & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF LISTS 


East HappaM, Conn. 


“Monarchs rented, sold, and exchan 


true man, because of his failure to present his 
fellow laborers’ demand and because of his vain 
desire to win social prestige. 


A real mystery problem is offered this month 
What would you do if you were in the professor’s 
predicament? 

WIT-SHARPENER FOR JUNE 

Paul Grant, a young college professor, takes up 
his residence in a large apartment building. Soon 
after his arrival, police are baffled to account 
for the theft of valuable articles from several ten 
ants. They suspect that the robberies are the 
work of some one liwing in the building. On 
night, absent-mi returning home, Professor 
Grant is surprised to find the door of his apart. 
ment standing ajar. Noticing an unfamiliar ob- 
ject on the library table, he picks tt up, then, 
looking around, discovers that he has entered some 
one else’s apartment, evidently having left the 
elevator at the wrong floor. Footsteps are ap- 
proaching. Panic-stricken, he dodges into a clothes 
closet. Almost at once, the key is turned, and o 
moment later he hears a woman’s voice excitedly 
phoning to the police: ‘‘Come quickly. I’ve 
caught the mysterious prowler. He slipped into 
my closet as I came into the room. I locked him 
inside. And my jeweled opera glasses are gone,” 

Prostem: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situatien to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a priz 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConpiTions: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, Tue Sropznt Weiter, 1835 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 


repared for students, elub women and others 
y a writer who was formerly one of the editors 
of the World To-Day magazine; also thesis work 
done. Estimates furnished. 
EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of The Student Writer, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver Colorado. 


The Arkansas Writer 
P. O. BOX 894 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
A REAL LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Subscribe Now, Only $1.50 the Year. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remi Underwoods, Is, L. C. Smiths, and 
emingtons, Underw Royals, 


CARNEGIE. COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


| 
course in touch with each For 


Authors Must Have Personality, 
Says Joseph Hergesheimer 


An Interview by Edwin Hunt Hoover 


who doesn’t know ‘him can easily 

establish his identity by looking into 
a literary “Who’s Who,” which reveals him 
as one of the “Whoest” of them all— 
touched Denver recently in his migration 
to the Grand Canon, Yosemite Valley, El 
Paso, Mexico City and points north, east 
and, perhaps, south. 


He sat in the Brown lobby and talked 
“shop” pithily, pointedly and profanely. He 
is distinctly “high-brow”—any less charac- 
terization would be libel. He cruised the 
literary seas for over a dozen years before 
he hove into port; but when he “arrived” 
what a homecoming it was, to be sure! All 
hands were safe on board, and they continue 
to be that way. Not a literary idea or ideal 
had been thrown overboard. He acknowl- 
eged no “Jonahs,” He doesn’t now. 


Mr. Hergesheimer has no patience for 
genius that will sacrifice itself for gold. In 
the first place, he considers such sacrifice 
sacrilegious—and in the second place, un- 
necessary. 

“If you have personality, you can write,” 
he declares. “If you haven’t, you'll prob- 
ably make a good blacksmith or something 
of the sort. And don’t, if you have person- 
ality, let anyone convince you that you ‘don’t 


Joe HERGSHEIMER — anyone 


write what the editors want.’ Neither let 


them talk you into ‘changing your style.’ 
A writer may throw tigethier a story such 
as ‘the editor wants’ and get $200 for it. 
But—if he will put his own personality into 
it and write what’s in his own mind instead 
of what’s in the other fellow’s mind, he can 
hold em up for $2000 eventually. 

“If a writer—providing he is a writer— 
has the guts to stay with it—that is, be true 
to himself, he’ll land, and land big. These 
writers of ‘sugar paste’ make me sick. Some 
of ’em have ability, big ability, but they’ve 
sacrificed genius and personality in the be- 
lief that they’re writing what the editors 


want. It’s not. What the editor wants is 
personality the personality of the author— 


‘and that element can’t be in a story if the 


writer hasn’t it within himself. 

“Put yourself into the story and it will 
be real. Be true to yourself, and eventually 
you'll make the editors, and the public, like 
you—your personality. Don’t weaken. 
Don’t be bothered by what someone else 
thinks, believes or says. Write what you 
want to write about. 


“What’s the matter with our Western 
stories?” he demanded. “Or, more cor- 
rectly, what’s the matter with all our 
stories? They aren’t real, They don’t re- 
flect the man or woman who writes them. 
They’re ‘phony.’ Give me the work of an 
honest-to-God tyro who puts himself, soul, 
life, into a story, in preference to most of 
the literary old-timers who dash off a 
novel or story merely because there are 
dollars to be gathered. 


“Western writers do their stuff mostly 
in the romantic spirit. Romance isn’t of the 
West. Heroic, yes, but the sentimental 


’ slush that masquerades as ‘Western’ is sick- 


ening, and isn’t written by Westerners. It 
isn’t a part of ’em.” 


He mentioned several writers of Western 
stories who, he considered, reflected glory 
to their profession and to the West. “They 
write in a heroic mood and subordinate the 
romantic phase; I feel, when I read them, 
that ‘here is the real thing.’ But they are 
few, too few. Literary salvation is going 
to come, not from those who have ‘arrived’ ; 
not from the Old-timers, but through the 
‘Unknowns,’ the strugglers who are now 
making their bid for recognition. Many of 
them will fall by the wayside, discouraged ; 
but those who stay with it and refuse to 
write this ‘counterfeit’ stuff will get their 
reward—and, incidentally, be a credit to the 


profession.” 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
with the THEORY and PRACTICE 

of Fiction Writing: 


THE. "AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 
berman Price 1.20: 
THE WRITER’S BOOK......................Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 
—* WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quir Price 
And ev writer should have a MAN- 
USCRI T RECORD Price .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 
scription of above, and other helpful books 
for writers. 
An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 


to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every autiar who would keep informed 

regarding the market for manuscripts. 
Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
ys, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, | 


More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 
More than 200 markets for short — are named, 

irements specifically shown. 
icles upon Verse writing, and Trade 


Agricultural markets ; 


$1.75 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS 


TOWARD WRITING? 


Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for ‘Craftsmanship”’ 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 


Revision Service, Dept. F. 


303 Fifth Ave. New York City. 


Send Me That Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 
Success costs you five dollars 


Cc. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


1314 Main Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


wore’ are a hobby, almost an obses- 

,, Sion, with Mr. Hergesheimer. “TI love 

’ he said. “I’ll wait a week for the 
int word. Next to the heart—the per- 
sonality—words are the most important, 
I play with ’em, juggle ’em, learn new ones, 
The wrong word, phrase or sentence will 
ruin a story. The right shade of meaning, 
as expressed in words, may make it great, 
The biggest idea ever conceived amounts 
to nothing as a story if it isn’t expressed in 
the right words.” 


His love for words probably explains 
why Mr. Hergsheimer is not interested in 
the movies. Although he recently super- 
vised the production of his story “Tol’able 
David,” which is reported as highly success- 
ful, he couldn’t stir up the faintest atom of 
enthusiasm over the appearance of a famous 
movie star in the Brown lobby. Neither 
did he mince words in commenting on a 

number of authors, financially successful, 
who are writing for, at and about the silver 
sheet. 

“They aren’t honest,” he said. * * * 
“I’m a damn disagreeable person,” he 
added. “I have my own ideas and I express 
’em.” 

He certainly has little in common with the 
literary “gold digger” ; but to the “plugger” 
who believes in himself, Mr. Hergsheimer 
is a shining, inspirational light. He prac- 
tices what he preaches, and it may be freely 


_ stated, and proved, that he’s made a howl- 


ing success of it. 


Know and appreciate 
Your Own Western Writers! 


THE WESTERN PEN WorKER 
Bi-monthly 
Owned and edited by 
Hattie Horner Louthan 
Has correspondents in all Western states 
50c the year, 5c the cop copy 
‘15c extra for “Colorado Lullaby” 
sheet music 


o ample Copies are 5 cents) 
3600 Raleigh Street Denver, Colo. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. erwal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, 
Agriculture, Shorthand and 
ing opurees. Apply at once for Free Tuit 
Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


on for 
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WRITERS! 
k Let us type your work. 
Prices right. 


80,000 entered, 


MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL 
who won first prize of $10,000 in 
the Chicago Daily News scenario 


contest. 


$10,000 reward for a Palmer student’s imagination 


of $10,000 in the 


first 
test was awarded to Miss Winifred 


Kimball, of Apalachicola, Florida. It is 
I iggest prize ever offered for a 
0. 


The contest was aS to everybody. 
profession- 

al scenarists iss 
om amateur heretofore unknown to 


wrote “Broken Chains,’ the 
adju best. 
Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic stu- 


dent of the Palmer Course and Service. 
Of the Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something ue m 
the kindly interest that the Palmer 
institution evinces toward its stu- 
dents. I feel that much of my suc- 

ve t 

from the fundamental po oh of tts 

criticisms and teachings.” . 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by 
Mrs. Anna Mezquida, of San Francisco, 
also a a student. Seven other stu- 
of the Palmer Plan won $500 


goes and 
a tie imaginal test which reveals cre- 
tion if it exists, more hid- 
dey be uncovered. The 
free to you in this page. 


This is the kind kind of that needs 
little elaboration. 
for themselves. The Chicago ily 
News put its t influence and re- 
th motion picture indus- 
ination for : -one 


scripts were identified to the judges not 
he s name, but by number. 
mg whom were David 
War Gri the famous — Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, whose studi 
duce the first prize scenario, Norma Tal- 
and Charles Chaplin, screen stars, 
= Rubert Hughes, celebrated author 
ected “Broken Chains’’ 
a “the best of the 30,000 scenarios en- 
r 
To a southern girl who lives in a lit- 
tle village of 3,000 population, that se- 
lection meant a check for $10,000, and 
* To the Palmer Photoplay 
almer 
the incident is just one more grat: erating 
record of a Palmer  student’s 
success. 


A public that makes its own scenarios 
In its announcing the 


prime winners, the Da News quoted 
judges as agree 
—4t proves on ali doubt that 


the American public can supply its 
own art industry, ‘the movies,’ with 
plenty o, impressive plots drawn 
from real life,” 
Fasten =. the message which the Palmer 
Corporation emphasizes in its 
tion. As the accredited agen 
motion picture industry tee a Sh 
stories without which production mo- 
tion pictures cannot go on, the P 
organization seeks to enlist the rbrtaconn 
smagination for the fascinating and well 
Bere, rofession of scenario 
fn the story told on 
tion exists 


of the scenarist. man 


women who never suspect its presence. 


The problem of the motion picture in- 
dustry is to d it, it to 
serve the screen. 

By a remarkable onnaire, the 
Palmer Photopla: tion is enabled 
to test the i ¢ 


writ 
ou, should you so 


for the screen. 
gifts we shall accept 
for enrollment in the 


elect, almer 
Course and Service. 

opportunity is immense, the 
wards are limitless. Will you ou take this 


free confidential test in your own home, 
while to. try for the big things Mlas 
wi or 
did? 

uestionnaire will be sent to you 
and if you 


clip the it now, be- 
fore you f 
Palmer Photoplay 


of Education S. W. 6, 

124 48th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PLEASE send me, without 
cost or obligation on my 


part, your questionnaire. 

I will answer the ions 

in it and return it to you 
for analysis. If I 

test, I am to fur- 

ther information about 

your Oourse Service. 

Mr., Mrs., or 


Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Mess 
e 
: person who will send for it and answer 
’ ‘ its questions. The test is free. The re- i 
sults of careful analysis by our Examin- 
ing Board will be given you. We shall ; 
be frank. If your questionnaire indi- : 
cates that you do not possess the gifts q 
required for screen writing, we shall 
advise you to th 
Until the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion discovered and developed their gifts y 
in its nation-wide search for screen 
imagination, these prize winners were 
unknown to the motion picture ind 
in unexpected places; evidence tha 
can be inspired to egg and trained i 
in the screen technique, by the Palmer ‘ 
Home Course and Service in photoplay : 
writing. 
amounting to $80,000 were of- A free test of your imagination 
Thirty thousand lessional and 
amateur writers com . Their.manu- Address Ee 


‘THE STUDENT WRITER» 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for 
opportunity, 


THE WRITDR’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Bi Pphical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 


preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
Writer of 
‘‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse’’ 
MERIDETH NICHOLLSON 
Writer of 


‘‘The House of a Thousand Candles’ 


Read about them. Many other 
writers will have articles in the © 
June issue of 


MUSICAL CLASSIC AND 
WRITER’S WORLD 


Have YOU ever seen a copy of 
this magazine? If not, send for 
FREE SAMPLE COPY. Stand- 
ard magazine size 9” x 12”. 
Colored covers. Manuscript Mar- 
kets, Writers’ Columns, Short 
Stories, Movie, Vaudeville, Mel- 
odyland, and, Radio Depart- 
ments. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 


MUSICAL CLASSIC AND 
WRITER’S WORLD 


Circulation Dept. South Bend, Ind 


P. 8.—Mention THz Stupent Writer, Please. 


The Barrel 
(Continued from page 4) 


were they not engaged in a life-and-death cirenl. 
tion battle such as has been going on in Chicago 
for months. They cannot even afford to keep wp 
their syndicate matter at the prevailing prices, 
During the past year newspapers have cut this 
feature material wherever possible, Competition is 
keen, and the stuff can be had cheap. 

And why not? It should be cheap; and cheap 
as it is; only city newspapers of good circulation 
can afford to use much syndicate matter. An 
author can never expect so ephemeral a market to 
pay magazine prices. Besides, if the author 
writes directly for this market, he gets a good 
deal more money than he would get from mags. 
zines. Lastly, authors are not deprived of a good 
market by the present rate of prices—the market 
is so good that they find it mighty hard to burst 
in! Poor though conditions are, syndicating pays 

money. 

‘The only reason that newspapers use fiction 
among their features, is that fiction can be supplied 
as cheaply to them as can the other features. De- 
prive them of this reason, and they’ll not use it. 
All this seems so obvious that to drag it out 
would appear ridiculous, were it not for Mr. Chap- 
man’s astounding argument. Writers as a mass 
have no quarrel with the prices paid for second 
serial rights. When I had the good luck to break 
into the syndicate field, I was warmly congratv- 
lated by older and more successful writers with 
wide experience of syndicate work; and was 2% 
sured that it was a distinct step upward, both 
financially and otherwise. 

Mr. Chapman quotes as a terrible example the 
fact that the second serial rights to novels have 
gone at $5 apiece. This is an absolutely false 
argument, as such. Any writer would be glad to 
sell the second serial rights to a novel for $5 each, 
if he could get enough newspapers to buy it! 

A story sells to a magazine once, and is dead 
It sells second serial rights over and over, years 
without end. The second serial rights to stories 
written twenty years ago are still appearing, have 
been appearing for years. No wonder the price 
is cheap! 

Here are some definite figures on the business, 
to end this very silly matter which should never 
have appeared in THe SrupenT Waiter. For 4 
six months period, I find that the royalty from 
sales of one book amounted to $18; my share of 
the second serial rights on this book, as used by 
newspapers was $125. A group of fourteen short 
stories brought me from magazines approximately 
$1200, and were then done for. Syndicated as & 
series and netting me half the proceeds, these 
stories brought me in between three and fou 
hundred dollars during three months of this yeat 
alone, and will go on selling indefinitely. 

* I should like it understood that my comments ate 
not directed at Mr. Chapman personally. His art- 
icles in Tue SrupEnr Writer are excellent, and 


. highly interesting, and I have much enjoyed them. 


I think that possibly he obtained this second s¢ 

argument from some other person, who certainly 
made a mess of it, and that he made use of it 
without due consideration. All of us do that sort 
of thing, and none of us can well afford to cast 
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What is the Most Practical 
Way to Learn Story Writing? 


Read the Booklet, ‘‘Short-Story Technique by the New Method,’’ and Then Judge 


We Believe We Have Devised the Simplest and Yet Most 
Comprehensive Training Course in Short-Story 
Writing Ever Offered 


The Student Writer’s Simplified Training Course in Short-Story 

Writing is now open to every ambitious writer who wants to gain 

success in the popular fiction field. No writer can fail to profit 

from a study of this practical and interesting course. It actually 

fits the student for the profession of fiction-writing just as capably 

. a university training in law fits a student for the legal pro- 
ession. 


Law students study Blackstone. Student Writer short-story stu- 
dents study TYPE STORIES. 


Do you know that there is a typical business story, a typical ad- 
venture story, a typical sport story, etc.? Julian Kilman, well 
known fiction-writer states that he has found success through 
writing according to formula. The Literary Review printed an 
article (April 15, 1922) from which this statement is taken: 
‘‘Fannie Hurst’s stories follow a formula which the magazine 
editors have perfected for her in the belief that they know what 
their two or three millions of readers want.’’ 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT THE POPULAR 
SHORT-STORY FORMULAS ARE? WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 
TO TAKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE THAT IS BASED UPON 
THESE FORMULAS? DON’T YOU AGREE THAT THIS 
METHOD OF TEACHING IS THE MOST PRACTICAL? 


The Student Writer is prepared to give you a real peep into its 
course ; to ‘‘show’’ you. 


Write for full information about the simplified course in short-story 
training, and receive the free booklet, ‘‘SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 
BY THE NEW METHOD,”’ containing sample instruction pages and 
assignments taken from the course. 


Just sign the coupon below and mail to us. And why not do it now? 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. Name 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet, ‘‘Short-story Tech- 
Mique by the New Method,’’ and full in- 
formation about your course of instruction 


m short-story writing. 


(Indicate Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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Story-Idea. 
Rate, 80 cents a line, payable im advance. Eight words to Porter, 222 No. Beacon St., Hartford, o-. 
the line. fer Be cost 
of five single insert yaerenel Your manuscript 


lespaced, oe Sach margin, for forty cents per 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one J. Osponm, J L 
we supply material, information, a. clippings on any AUTHORS AND WRITERS, ATTENTION. I want @ § 2 
known subject. Back number books on any name, address, and class of work of every author ani of | 
subject, fiction, adventure, technical, indtstriol engineer- writer in America for listing in the “Publisher's Guide, HG, ( 
ing, scientific. If you want a certain book write me. and Who’s Who in the Writing Game.” — ° importa i: 
Genealogies, National, State, Town and family histories. to you, Please send at once. Address G. R. Smith, Lod with 
Heraldry. Guaranteed genuine autographs and signatures Of Box 669, Hoosick Falls, N You 
notables. Buy our “Little Dollar Plot-germs’’ for fiction, — nich 
adventure, detective or occult stories, two to five hundred AUTHORS! Make sure that your manuscript is typei 
words each, they ms be a. popular. Boys constructive properly and in proper form. We specialize in this work 
criticism, revising as many copies ‘and guarantee result. 60c per thousand words with expert 
as you wish, rite anything you editorial revision, 75c per thousand. rompt Service, Deg 
want. We market fiction of all kinds. Ask for rates. eN- WaesterN STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE. 1128% East Jefferson 
ty expert typists, editors, readers, critics at your : rem Seattle. T 
Hoosick I. P. Bureau, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Ma 
WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN MS. TYPING SERVICE? Send for WORTH PING SERVICE, Rel & 0 
Reliability? Absolute accuracy? Neatness? Promptness Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Toic 
in wad I guarantee you all these things and more— 0 
tee you satisfaction in every respect. Prose, 50c tin 
minimu 10¢ ces u | 
same day it is received. D. H. Fuuton, 1206 Vattier, 1 FE tow 
AT Many want advice on their | the 
ALL AUTHORS! Short stories, ys, poems ac- manuscripts, but don't care to || hou! 
Bd to legibility PIN- pay the rates demanded by 
of hand writing. Carbon copy furnished. Prompt service. POINT most professional critics for ex- | Bro 
Universal Trpixe Burzav, Jenifer St., Madison, Wis. tended service. My thumb-nail |} 
iticisms—the only ones of | 
H. KRAUS WHITE BAND 8%x14 Manuscript Pa- PRICES “ Was 
per, § $1.75; $1.00 typewriter ribbons, any color, 60 cents; their kkind—will meet their needs, | port 
500 8%x11 second sheets, year 90 cents. A. H. Kraus, I read your story, photoplay, ee 
409 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, W: att Sele, poem—priie opinial | 
MANUSORIPTS TYPED, 6c per 100 words, with carbon ——__==_ on its salability, outstandin thei 
copy. Agnes Holm, 516 Quincy Building, Denver, Colo. faults, and goo | 
WRITERS! Manuscripts t corrected as the editors give list of probable ing 
want them. Let us “ag you. Writers’ Manuscript mar. copi 
Service, Box 6387, Austin, Texas. ihe oe but to the re | 
BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book Some say my few-word f 1B ty 
Mss., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. are more illuminating than poe Srur 
j Dorrance & Co., 308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ott 
Example of a thumb-nail criticism: he 
WES revising, T0c. Rese Camptell, McGregor, Your story begins enticingly and reads — T 
with carbon emedy this by showing how Dykman 
pet the news of his rival’s promotion. Page five W 
the, hero. Punctuation, care ens. = 
commission. arkets: ue Book, 0. 
WANTED — Stari, postage if no sale Chicago; Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York; Well 
eans; Brie ories, exe as 
as é or 
dake Music composed. Morkets cago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn Chicago. 
suggested. Twenty ’ experience. MILLER LITERARY By all means the picture 
AGENCY, 211-2138 Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. tights. The IR. 
MSS. REVISED, and five good markets 75 vt i 
ve good | cure 
cents per 1000 w Prompt service. WHITTAK Each a thousand odie 
Seen vom. ords; 10c a thousand above 10,000. | 
; WE WILL DO your te ou need, It will 
Trine : 6627 St., Bakland, Oalif Calif. cost you next to sothing te find out. 
typed in correct orm. per words. r- essed rn 
bons. AUTHORS’ Manuscript SERVICE, 28 E. 4th Ave., Den- postage fully 
ver, Colorado. coin, bill, or money order, to— $ 
f EXPERT TYPING—Work done on bond, double-spaced with 
a ample margin, 45 cents a thousand. Includes carbon. Add TOM THUMB, JR. 
d ten cents a thousand for illegible handwriting. Satisfaction P. O. Box 2112. Denver, Colo. 
or money back. Quick del ARTHUR 
6007 Sun Ave., Phila., P: 
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the first stone. I know I’ve gone rushing into 

¢ on the strength of presumably authentic in- 
formation, only to get badly whacked about. So 
sy on, Arthur; and damned be him who first cries 
“Hold, enough! ”’ 

Let me suggest that Mr. Hawkins send that argu- 
ment of Mr. Chapman’s to Mr. P. C, Eastment 
of the MeClure Newspaper Syndicate, and to Mr. 
G, C, Chapman of the International Press Bureau, 
with the request that they comment briefly thereon. 
You don’t dast do it, Willard; I’ll bet a plugged 
nickel you don’t! You know better. 


IN RE THE NATION’S VOICE: 
Dear Student Writer: 

The paragraph in your Literary Market Tips for 
May advising that your action anent the matter 
of the neglected manuscripts from The Nation’s 
Voice has been productive of results, is encouraging. 

One of the most pertinent values of a publica- 
tion like your own should lie in providing a healthy 
publicity for publishing-house abuses. While these 
are comparatively rare with reputable concerns, 
how is the tyro to avoid the snares and pitfalls of 
the editorial highwayman, without some clearing 
house of grievances such as THE STUDENT WRITER? 

Cordially yours, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Hueues M. Eaton. 


Recent advices from the post office inspector at 
Washington are that Mrs. John Chase Farrell re- 
ports that she has returned all manuscripts sub- 
mitted to The Nation’s Voice, but kept no record. 
Some authors report that they have not received 
their manuscripts back. Apparently, they are just 
“out of Iuck,’’ but they need have no hesitation 
in submitting the material elsewhere if pad kept 
copies of it. 

¢ 8 


Letters like the following show the value of THE 
Writer’s ‘‘ Market Tips’’ to 
editors as well as to writers: 
Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Thank you for the announcement of Folks & 
Facts in the April SrupENT WRiTER. 

We have received such a great number of manu- 
«tipts that it is quite evident you are in touch 
with a wide range of authors. Due to a delay of 
‘month in getting out our. magazine, we are fairly 
well supplied. Cordially yours, 

 K. Managing Editor 


AUTHORS! ATTENTION! 


TRIANGULAR PRIZE CONTEST 


Win a iter, wri desk, books, etc. You may 
win the lucky number. to ac- 
curate and prompt Mss. done, mel- 


Odies arranged. Ask for 
THE COLUMBIAN TRIANGLE 


Frankenmuth, Mich. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts. 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to parjott and make sal- 
able their work. It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only its weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 


Schedule of Prices for r , criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, 

1,000 words or less $ .75 
1 000 to 2,000 words. 1,26 
2,000 to 3,000 words. 2.00 
3,000 to 4,000 words 2.60 
4,000 to 5,000 words. 3.20 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional thousand words. 


For manuscript of between 9,000 words and 
40,000 “ab $.50 for «ach thousand words. 


total between 10 and 60 
ing of ay, 
With carbon copy, 75 cents. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


THE Writer’s MoNTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


Mon a 
telling beginn that 


would 
= writers live away from New York, and 
must 


very nature of the work it must be done in 
once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
crafteman.” 
Single copies 26~cents $8.00 a year 


Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


HAVE YOUR MANSCRIPTS CRITI- 
CISED BY ONE WHO HAS ARRIVED; 
$1.00 per thousand words. 

Manuscripts typed, 50c per thousand words. 

EMIL C. WAHLSTROM 
1300 Grant Street, Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND 
REVISING SERVICE 


Efficient Reasonable 
CORNELIA 1 BELL, Mer. 


412 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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a word and upward, on acceptance. Payment 
Ace-High (SS., Nov., Ser.), 799 Broadway, New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Action Stories (SS., Nov.), 41 Union Square, New York. (1 cent, Acc. & Pub) 
Adventure (SS., Ser., Vs.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Ainslee’s Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 79 7th Ave., New York. . (1 cent up, Ace) 
American Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Ace) 
Argosy All-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
_ Asia (Oriental Misc.), 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Act) 
' Atlantic Monthly (Gen. Misc.), 8 Arlington St., Boston. (First-class rates, Acc) 
Black Mask, The (Fiction), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc) 
Blue Book (SS., Nov.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Bookman (book Rev., Com., Misc.), 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
Breezy Stories (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 1 cen!) 
Brief Stories Mag. (SS., 600-1800 wds.), Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (% cent, Aes) 
Broom, The (modernist SS., Vs., Crit.), 3 E. 9th St., New York. (1 cent m) 
Century Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 353 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Act) 
Collier's Weekly (Gen. Misc.), 416 W. 18th St., New York. (First-class rates, Ac) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Highest rates, Act) 
Country Gentleman (Agr., SS., Ser., Vs.), Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. (1 cent, Ace) 
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Li 

Published quarterly as an integral part of The Student Writer. Lo 

ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED, Me 

Acc.—Pays on acceptance.| stories, serials, verse,| en’s interests predom-| Rev.—Reviews of geneni Me 

Agr.—Agricultural. informative articles, es-| inating. affairs, art, books, pol. Ma 

Com omment on public] says, personality|Juv.—Juvenile. tics, economics, ete, Me 

affairs, etc, sketches, etc, Misc.—Miscellany. Ser.—Serials. Me 
Ed.—Educational. Household Misc.—General) Nov.—Novelettes. $S.—Short-stories, 

Gen, Misc.—General mis-| miscellany with fash-|Pub.—Pays on publication.| Tr, Jour.—Trade Journ Mu 

cellany, including short-! ions, cooking, and wom-| Rel.—Religious, Vs.—Verse. 

a 

When the term “first-class rates” is used, it implies an average payment for literary material of two cenk, ” 

word or better; “good rates” implies an average of one cent a word or better; “highest rates” are credited to mag. Me 

zines known to pay from five to ten cents a word or better, though they may on occasion pay less; “fair rates") * 

attributed to publications paying probably lower than one cent a word, but averaging well with other publicationsi Op 

the same field. These designations are used for magazines concerning which information at our disposal is som Op 

what variable. The classification is as perfect as we can make it with our present information. The pu Boy 

lishers are always glad to have errors or additional data brought to their attention. 
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LEADING GENERAL MARKETS. Standard, literary, household and Rates Per Wav 
a few class periodicals which are understood to pay rates of about 1 cent and Method of 


Country Life (Rev., description, etc.), Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
Countryside Magazine (Agr., Misc.), 334 4th Ave., New York 


Dearborn Independent, The (Articles, Com., Editofials), Dearborn, Mich. (2 cents up, Act) 
Delineator (household Misc.),- Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (First-class rates, Act.) 
Designer (household Misc.), 12 Vandam St., New York. (Good rates, Act) 
Detective Stories Magazine (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Dial, The (Rev.. Vs., SS., Art), 152 W. 13th St., New York. (Good rates, Ace) 
Double Dealer, The (Gen. Misc.), 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (1 cent up, Ace) 


Elks’ Magazine, The (Fiction, Gen. Misc.), 50 BE. 42nd St., New York. (First-class rates, Ace.) 
Everybody's (Gen. Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Good rates, Act. 


Farm and Fireside (Agr. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (Good rates, Act) 
Farmer’s Wife (Agr., household Misc.), 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. _  %-cent up, Act) 
Field and Stream (Outdoor), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent, Act) 
Fascinating Fiction (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Act) YX 


Good Housekeeping (household Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Highest rates, Acc) 
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Harper’s Bazar (women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Harper’s Monthly (Gen. Misc.), Franklin Square, New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Hearst’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. | (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Holland’s Magazine (household Misc.), Dallas, Texas. (Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 
International Interpreter, The (Rev., Articles, SS.), 268 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Ladies’ Home Journal (household Misc.), Philadelphia. (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Life (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes), 598 Madison Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Live Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 BE. 40th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Love Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
McCall’s Magazine (household Misc.), 236 W. 37th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
McClure’s (Gen., Misc.), 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
MacLean’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Metropolitan Magazine (Fiction), 432 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Modern Priscilla (household Misc.), 85 Broad St., Boston. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Munsey (SS., Nov., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Nation, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 20 Vesey St., New York. 

National Geographic Magazine, (travel), Washington, D. C. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
National Pictorial Monthly (SS. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. : (2 cents, Acc.) 
New Country Life in America (Agr. and outdoor), Garden City, N. Y. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Open Road, The, (Gen. Misc., Masculine), 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. (About 1 cent, Acc.) 
Outlook (Com., Rev.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Outer’s Recreation, (outdoor sports), 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. (Good rates, Pub.) 
People’s Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
People’s Home Journal (household Misc.), 78 Lafayette St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Personal Efficiency (success stories), 4046 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (1 cent, Acc.) 
Photoplay, (photoplay Misc.), 350 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Physical Culture, (health Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Pictorial Review (household Misc.), 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Popular Magazine (SS., Ser., editorials), 79 7th Ave., New York. _ (Good rates, Acc.) 
Popular Mechanics (Sci., Mech.), 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Popular Radio (Radio Misc.), 16 Gramercy Park, New York. (Fair rates, Acc.) 
Popular Science Monthly (Sci., Mech.), 225 W. 39th St., New York. (1 cent, Acc.) 
Printer’s Ink (advertising), 185 Madison Ave., New York. (2 to 10 cents, Acc.) 
‘Radio Broadcast (Radio Misc.), Garden City, L. 1. N. Y. (2 cents up, Acc.) 
Red Book Magazine (SS., Ser.), 36 8S. State St., Chicago. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Review of Reviews (Com., Rev:), 30 Irving Place, New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Saturday Evening Post (Gen. Misc.), Independence Square, Philadelphia. (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Saucy Stories (SS.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Scientific American (Sci., Mech.), Woolworth Bldg., New York. (1 cent, Acc.) 
Sereenland (photoplay .Misc.), Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. (Up to 8 cents, Acc.) 
Seribner’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 597 5th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Sea Stories (SS., Nov., Ser. of sea), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Short Stories (SS., Nov.), Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Smart Set, The (SS., Nov., Essays, Skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 


Sianpy Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 BE. 40th St., New York. 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


Success (inspirational), 1123 Broadway, New York. 


Simset Magazine (Gen. Misc.), San Francisco, Calif. (Good rates, Acc.) 
System (Bus. Misc.), Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (2 cents, Acc.) 
Telling Tales (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits), 799 Broadway, New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Today’s Housewife (household Misc.), 461 4th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Top Notch (SS., Ser. Vs., Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Town Topics (SS., gossip, skits, Vs., society), 2 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
True-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., experiences), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Vanity Fair (gossip, skits, society), 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Vogue (fashions, gossip), 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Western Story Magazine (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Woman’s Home Companion (household Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Woman’s World (household Misc.), 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Good rates, Acc.) 
World's Work (Com., Rev.), Garden City, New York. 

Young’s Magazine (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 
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SECONDARY AND INDEFINITE MARKETS. 
Periodicals that pay low rates or pay on publication. 


Composed 
(b) Periodicals 


of: (a) 


that pay for very little submitted material. (c) Periodicals of which The 
Student Writer has not yet been able to secure reliable information 


concerning their rates of payment and busincss methods. 


American Poetry Magazine, (Vs.—adult and Juv.), Milwaukee, Wisc. 
American Woman, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 
Arts and Decoration, 60 W. 47th St., New York. 


Beauty (beauty hints for women), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 


Chicago Ledger, (SS., Ser.), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Christian Science Monitor (feature Misc.), Boston. : 

Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, (skits), 1 Madison Ave., _ York. 
Comfort, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 

Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. 


Daily News, The, (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.), Chicago. 


Everyday Engineering, (Mech.), 33 W. 42d St., New York. 
Everyday Life, (SS.), Hunter Bidg., Chicago. 


Fashionable Dress (SS., Household Misc.), 250 4th Ave., New York. 
Film Fun, (movie sketches), 225 5th Ave., New York. 

Folks & Facts (Gen. Misc.), 717 Madison Ave., New York. 

Forum, The, (Com., Rev.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Fun Book, The (skits, Vs., jokes), 110 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


Fur News and Outdoor World, (Trapping and Hunting), 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlewoman, (household Misc.), Mo W. 43d St., New York. 
Grit, (Gen. Misc.), Williamsport, Pa. 


Home Friend Magazine, (Misc.), 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mv. 
Household Guest, (Family Misc.), 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


“I Confess” (personal experiences), Room 1515 Masonic Temple, N. Y. 
Illustrated World, (Sci., Mech.), Drexel Ave. and 68th St., Chicago. 
Independent, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
International Press Bureau, (syndicate), 118 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Judge (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes), 627 W. 43d St., New York. 


Leslie’s Weekly (Gen. Misc.), 627 W. 43d St., New York. 

Literary Digest, (Com.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, (SS., Misc.), Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lyric West, The (Vs.), 1139 W. 27th St., Los Angeles. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, (SS., 1200 wds.), 373 4th Ave., New York. 
Measure, The (Vs.), 449 W. 22d St., New York. 

Midland, The (SS8.), Iowa City, Ia. 

Motion Picture Classic, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Motion Picture Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Mystery Magazine, (SS., Nov.), 168 W. 23rd St., New York. 


National Life (Canadian, Misc.), 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto. 
National Magazine, (Gen. Misc., Com.), Boston. 

Nautilus, (new thought and occult Misc.), Holyoke; Mass. 

New Republic (Com., Rev.), 421 W. 21st St., New York. 

North American Review (Com., Rev.), 9 E. 37th St., New York. 


Our Dumb Animals, (animal welfare), 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
Outdoor Life, (outdoor sports), 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Outing, (outdoor sports), 239 4th Ave., New York. 

Overland Monthly, (Misc.), 2567 Minna St., San Francisco. 


Pearson’s Magazine (Com., SS.), 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 

People’s Popular Monthly, (8S. Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 

Poet and Philosopher (Vs., SS., philosophy), 32 Union Square E., N. Y. 
' Poet Lore, (Vs., Rev.), 194 Boylston St., Boston. 

Poetry (Vs.), 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Poetry Journal, (Vs.), 67 Cornhill St., Boston. 


(% cent, 
(Space rates, Pub) 
(Fair rates, Pub) 
(%-cent, Ace) 
(Pays only in prizes) 


(4% cent, Ace) 


(Low rates, Acc) 
(Fair rates, Pub) 


(Up to 1 cent, Ace) 
(%-cent, Pub) 
(Good rates) 


(% cent, Pub) 
(44 cent, Pub) 


(% cent’, Pub) 
(% to % cents, Ace) 


(4% cent up, Ace) 


(14% cents, Pub) 
(Low rates, Acé,) 


(Good rates, Pub) 


(Up to 1 cent, Pub) 
(No general market) 
(About % cent, Pub) 

($5 page, Acc) 


($3 per M., Ace) 


(No payment) 
(Vs. 00 a stanza) 


(Low rates) 
(4% to 1 cent, Pub) 


(% cent, Ace) 


(Low rates, Ace.) 
(Rarely pays 
(Good rates) 
(Low rates, Pub.) 


(No payment) 
(Good rates, Act.) 
(1 to 10 cents, Pub) 

(Rarely pays 
($6 page, Pub) 
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geience and Invention (popular Sci., jokes), 233 Fulton St., New York. 

gocial Progress (SS., Ser., child training), 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Afield, (outdoor sports), 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Stars and Stripes, The (soldiers interests), Washington, D. C. 

gurvey Graphic (Com., Rev.), 112 E. 19th St., New York. 


1) Story Book, (SS., skits), 588 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Theatre Magazine, 8 W. 38th St., New York. 
Travel, 7 West 16th St., New York. 


Variety (theatrical), 1536 Broadway New York. 


Wheeler Syndicate, (Fiction), 373 4th Ave. E., New York. 
Woman’s Weekly, (household Misc), 481 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
World’s Advance, (Com., Sci.), 832 Union Square, New York. 


Yale Review, (Com., Rev.), Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


LIST C 


etc. 


Advertising and Selling, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
American Hebrew (Jewish review), 31 E. 27th St., New York. 

American Journal of Nursing, (Med.), 45 8. Union 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
American School Board Journal (Ed.),.422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
Antiques (for collectors), 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Pan f Baptist, ‘The, (Rel. Misc.), 417 80. Dearborn St, Chicago. 

" & Baseball, (sporting), 70 5th Ave., New York. 
Pub) § Benziger’s Magazine (Catholic Rel., Misc.), 36 Barclay St., New York. 
Ace) & Biblical World, (Rel.), University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Billboard, (theatrical), 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business Crucible, (Bus. Misc.), 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Canadian Countryman (SS., Agr. Misc.), 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Catholic World, (Rel. and Misc.), 120 W. 6th St., New York. 

Caveat (Ed., Fiction), 625 Locust St., St. Louis. 

Christian Endeavor World (Rel., Misc.), 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


as Christian Guardian, (Rel.), 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. 
Pub) @ Christian Herald (Rel. and Gen. Misc.), 91-103 Bible House, New York. 
Ace) — Christian Standard, (Rel.), 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Churchman, (Rel. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 5 


Continent, The, (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian), 509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Drama, The (theatre), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Dramatic Mirror, (theater), 138 W. 44th St., New York. 


Miter & Publisher, (newspaper Tr. Jour.), 1117 World Bldg., New York. 
Education, (Ed. Misc.), 120 Bolyston St., Boston. 

Eficiency and Personality, (Bus. Misc.), 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Epworth Era, (Rel. Misc.), Nashville, Tenn. 

Epworth Herald, (Rel. Misc.), 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Etude, The, (music), 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Farm and Home, (Agr. Misc.), Springfield, Mass. 

Farm and Ranch, (Agr., Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 

Farm Journal (Agr. Misc.), Philadelphia, Pa. \ 

Farm, Stock and Home, (Agr.), 880 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 57 B..10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


ct.) & Forbes Magazine (Bus., Misc.), 120 6th Ave., New York. 
= Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ub) § Garden Magazine, (Agr., Misc.), Garden City, New York, 


Good Hardware (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. 


Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, (Tr. Jour.), 156 5th Ave., New York. 


Congregationalist & Christian World, (Rel. Misc.), 14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


(1 to 2 cents, Pub.) 
(4% cent up, Acc.) 
(No payment) 
(Space rates, Pub.) 
($10 a page, Pub.) 


($6 a story, Pub.) 


(1 cent, Pub.) 


(Up to 1 cent, Pub.) 


TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS. Including magazines devoted 
to special or limited fields, business, professional, religious, theatrical, 


(Pub.) 

(% cent for fiction) 
(% cent, Pub.) 
(Fair rates, Pub.) 
(Up to 2 cents, Pub.) 


(% cent, Pub.) 


(Fair rates, Pub.) 
(%-cent, Acc.) 


Up to 5 cents, Pub.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(Royalties) 


($2 a column, Pub.). 


(%-cent, Acc.) 
(Fair rates, Pub.) 


(1 cent, Acc.) 


(Good rates) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 
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Hotel Management (hotel Tr., Jour.), 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. (1 cent up, Ace) 


Industrial Arts (education), 422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. . (Fair rates, Pup) 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman S8t., Chicago. ‘ 


Journal of Outdoor Life, (anti-tuberculosis), 287 4th Ave., New York. 
Junior Instructor (Ed.), Dansville, N. Y. (Up to 1 cent, Pub) 


Moving Picture World, (photoplay Misc.), 516 5th Ave., New York. 


National Printer-Journalist (Trade Jour.), Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. 
New Review, (Com., Rev.), 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (Ed.), Dansville, N. Y. (Fair rates, Pub) 


Ohio Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Photodramatist, The (screen writing), I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles. ( % cent, Ace,) 
Popular Educator, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. ($2.50 a column, Pyb) 
Poster, The (advertising), 28 E. Jackson Blvid., Chicago. (% cent up, Pub) 
Presbyterian, The, (Rel. Misc.), 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Primary Education, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. ($2.50 a column, Pub) 
Progressive Grocer (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Progressive Teacher (Ed.), Morristown, Tenn. ($2.50 page, Pub) 


School Arts Magazine, (Ed.), 25 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 

Signs of the Times, (advertising), 30 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Specialty Salesman (Bus., Misc., SS.), South Whitley, Ind. _ (Good rates) 
Successful Farming, (Agr., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 

Sunday School Times (Rel. Misc.), 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. ($4 per M., Acc) 
Sunday School World, The (Rel. work), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (4% cent, Ace) 
System on the Farm (Agr. Misc.), 299 Madison ‘Ave., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 


Talmud Magazine, The (Jewish—art, literature), 8 Beacon St., Boston. (Fair rates) 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, (medical), 38 W. 32d St., New York. (Low rates, Pub) 


Wallace’s Farmer (Agr. Misc., Juv. fiction), Des Moines, Iowa. (% to 1 cent, Ace) 


LIST D 
JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


American Boy, The (General Miscellany, older boys), Detroit, Mich. (1 cent up, Ace) 


Baptist Boys and Girls, (medium ages), 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Boy Life, $th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boys and Girls, Nashville, Tenn. 

Boys’ Comrade, (14 to 18), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boy’s Life (Boy Scout magazine), 200 5th Ave., New York. (1 cent, Ace.) 
Boys’ Magazine, (average ages), 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

Boy’s Money Maker, The (Juv. Misc.), 3 Sherman St. W., Hutchinson, Kan. (%-cent up, Ace) 
Boy’s Weekly, The (Boys’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Fair rates, Act.) 
Boy’s World (medium ages), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. ($4 per M., Ace,) 


Canadian Boy, (boys’ Misc.), Banque National Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 

Children’s Hour, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Child’s Gem, (very young), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Child Life (2 to 10), 5386 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ (% to % cent, Ace) 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 
Every Girl’s Magazine (Camp Fire girls, Misc.), 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. (Moderate rate, Pub.) 


Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. by (% cent, Ace) 


Girlhood Days, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Girls’ Circle, (13 to 17), 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Girl’s Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Girl’s Weekly, The (Girls’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Fair rates, Acc.) 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Haversack, The (boys, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Home and School, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Home & School Visitor (Ed., 8S., Juv. Misc.), Greenfield, Ind. (% cent, Pub.) 
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john Martin’s Book (younger children), 128 W. 58th St., New York. 
Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Junior Joys, (9 to 12), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Junior World, (8 to 12), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kind Words (Young people), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Uttle Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem, Mass. 
latheran Young Folks (SS., Ser., Misc.), 9th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 


Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Picture Story Paper (very young), 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Picture World (children under 12), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Queen’s Gardens, (girls’ 12 to 14), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Something Doing, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Something To Do, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

§t, Nicholas (children, all ages), 353 4th Ave., New York. 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Torchbearer, The (girls, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
United Brethren Pub., House, 6-24 So. State St., Elgin, Ill. 


Watchword (Rel. SS., Ser.), Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
Wellspring ((boys and girls, medium ages), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
What To Do (younger children), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il. 


Young Churchman, (10 to 15), 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Young People’s Paper (family reading), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion (family, Misc.), 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Youth’s Comrade (boys, medium ages), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Young Crusader, (temperance), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 
Youth’s World (medium ages), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


(‘About 1 cent, Acc.) 
(Little market) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(1%4 to % cent, Acc.) 


(Low rates) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(Low rates, Acc.) 


($4 per M., Acc.) 


(1 cent, Acc. & Pub.) 


_ ($1.25 M, Acc.) 
(% cent, Acc.) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Very low rates) 


(% cent, Acc.) 


(1 to 3 cents, Acc.) 
(% cent, Acc.) 


($3 to $4 per M., Acc.) 


FREE. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, COMPOSERS 


Correct Form, Neatness and Accuracy 


Authors’ & Writers’ Service Bureau 
1661 LAWRENCE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Let us send you free our com- 
plete authoritative instruc- 
tions, “How to Sell More Manuscripts.” 
Tells how to prepare for sale, how to sub- 
mit, etc. Absolutely FREE. Nothing 
more to purchase. 
postage. ARTHUR KWELLER, 65 Hoelt- 
zer St., Rochester N. Y. 


Send six cents for 


ADVERTISING RESULTS 


Waxed Typewriter 


Gentlemen : e Each 
Kindly continue our advertisement in THE Ribbons, 60c Praia 
Writer. We are receiving more Are you with tbe ribbon 
answers to this than from any other publi- Faxed Ribbons, made by our 
cation we are now using. new 
es: 
Taomas-@ Company. Waxed Ribbons will not dry out, 


East Haddam, Conn.: 


AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts corr at 
lowest rates. Bead paper, 
Write for terms. 


Typing Service Bureau 
Box 455, Clinton, Ind. 


vi fill the type or 
scon because of long wear an 
Send 60c stamps, for fu 


with your 
money back 3 not p 
Address Jim Claitor 
The RIBBON WORKS, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 


be 
Order today, 


Ace,) 
Pub) 
Pub) 
Ace.) 
Pub) 
Acc,) 
Ace,) 
| 
ates) 
ce) Manuscripts Typed ......50c per 1000 Words 
Songs and Poems................2c per Line 
Including miner corrections and Carbon Copy 
C) | Assured 
ce.) 
ib.) 
typewriter; or, send $1 and we 
limited 
one 
Carbon paper. offer Res 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A OONSULTING EDITOR 
to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, promptly and 
neatly in a manner that is sure to please 
you. 50c per 1000 words. Return postage 
paid. 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


TRIAL Orrer For JUNE 


25c per thousand words for typing one Ms. 
Any length. Carbon copy. Neat, accurate 


Ira H. Rosson 
Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


work. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 


Send your manuscripts to me and I will typewrite 
them ready for the editor. All kinds of copy work 


neatly and correctly done. Write for terms. 
G. CALDWELL, Box 307, Walsenburg, Colo. 


PRINTED ENVELOPES 
200 sturdy msgs. envelopes, outgoing and return 
printed to order, $3; unprinted, $2.25. Also large 
envelopes for mailing scripts flat. We carry a 
full line of typewriter and personal stationery. 


WEITEES' SUPPLY HOUSE 


1694 Hewitt Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


AUTHORS: 


Just what you are looking for—SOME ONE 
TO T YOUR MANUSCRIPT FOR 35c 
r thousand words. One carbon copy. 
ORK GUARANTEED. Address: 


M. A. RAXDALE, Mansfield, La. 


EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING 


and revising, 7 


Poems, 2c line. 


10,000 words, 40c and 60c thousand words. One car- 


Prompt and accurate service. 


DeLuxe 


yping Service, Box 540-C, Chicago, Illinois 


Writers! 


Each day we enroll another satisfied cus- 
tomer. Send your typing and revising work 
to us. We give you prompt service. Write 
for samples of work and rates. 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 


1186/2 Walnut Street, Waterloo, la. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 3) 


Better Health, Elmhurst, Illinois, sends the fg. 
lowing information: ‘‘We are in the market fq 
fictional stories of 150 to 600 words, no serigh 
We pay upon acceptance but have no establish 
rate, all material being paid for according to ity 
merit. Articles ing on the subject of health 
are acceptable if well written. Occasionally 


S32. S28 


conduet a competition for the ‘best story,’ offer. 
ing cash prizes.’’ offe 
Forbes Magazine, has moved to 120 Fifth Avy - 
New York, instead of 180 /Fifth Avenue, as 4 maz 
typographical error in these columns last month § the 
made it appear. B. C. Forbes, editor, writes thet § jnd 
a first prize of $5 is being paid by the magazine 
every two weeks for the ‘‘best anecdote or jo — 
pertaining to some business man or. business con § 1° 
cern, or of a general business nature,’’ confine § tH? 
within 150 words. Others published are paid for dra 
at $1 each, on publication. on 
Wayside Tales, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, § gin 
will suspend publication after the May issue. Way & the 
side Tales has been published by the Popular & gor 
Mechanics company and was developed from Car § mor 
..toons Magazine. rine 
Radio Topics, Oak Park, Illinois, states that it T 
is in the market for articles, short-stories, ani § Pla 
serials pertaining to radio. Nothing but radio is § for 
considered. News, technical, or fiction, is accept § on: 
able, if based on radio. Payment is on publics § men 
tion at 1 cent per word. thin 
P. Benson Oakley, Box 331, Geneva, New York, rr 


writes: ‘‘We are in the market for photographs 
which have a news value. We pay cash for thow 
accepted and return others to senders immediately, 
What we want are news photos; for instante 
should General Pershing be in an auto accident in 
Denver, a picture of the smashed car or of the 
General himself, taken at the time of the accidett, 
would be of value to us.’’ 


Readers’ Publishing Corporation, 799 Broadway, 
announces that publication of its projected new 
magazine, The Round Up, devoted to Westen 
stories, has been delayed for a time. 

Longmans, Green & Company, book publishers, 
have moved from 443 Fourth Avenue to 55 
Avenue, New York. 

Laird & Lee, Inc., book publishers, have moved 
from 1732 8, Michigan Avenue to 1223 8, Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

_The New England Magazine has been diseo 


tinued. 
Prize Contests 


The Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich 
igan, calls attention to the fact that its $1000 prix 
contest for the best poem on ‘‘The Spirit of 
Transportation’’ closes June 30th. The compaly 
will mail inquiries and circular describing the co” 
test, on request . The judges will be Glenn Frank 
of The Century, William Stanley Braithwaite, até 
four editors of business magazines. 


Physical Culture, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New J 
York, offers prizes aggregating $1000 for the best 
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itters on, ‘‘My Greatest Problem, How I Solved 
i,’’ Prizes are as follows: $500, $250, $150, and 
$100. All non-prize-winning letters accepted and 

will be paid for at regular rates, Manu- 
gripts, which should not be longer than 3000 
words, should be addressed to the Contest Editor. 
Contest closes Sept. 1. 


“The Blindman Prize’’ of $250, offered by 
The Poetry Society of South Carolina has been 
awarded to Grace Hazard Conkling for her poem 
“Yeriations On a Theme.’’ A similar prize is 
offered for next year for the best poem of four- 
teen lines or over; no one person to submit more 
than one poem in a given year. More than 350 
manuscripts were considered in the awarding of 
the prize this year. Miss Amy Lowell was sole 


Citticinn end of 


A criticism service—with suggestions 
of markets and for re-writing—in- 
formed, modern, detailed, and helpful. 
$3 per short story or article; books, by 
arrangement. 

Courses in fiction—technique and dy- 
namics. Short course, $25; complete 
course of training, open only to those 
who demonstrate capacity to bene- 
fit, Sane Both payable in instal- 
ments. 


ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing.” 
601 Ocean Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, offers three prizes, $30, $20, and $10, for 
the three best letters not longer than 500 words 
drawing a comparison between the two serials, 
“Jenny’s Heart Of Gold,’’ by Oliver Sandys, and 
“The Man Who Married For Money,’’ by Adele 
Sinclair. Both will end in the June 10th issue of 
Unsuccessful letters considered 


La ToucHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for circu- 

lars references. ; 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the magazine. 

worthy of publication will be rewarded by a three 
months complimentary subscription to the maga- 
rine. 


The American News Trade Journal, 9-15 Park 
Place, New York, offers cash prizes of $5 and $10 
for ‘especially good’’ 200-word articles or letters 
on topics suitable for its ‘‘ Keybooster’’ depart- 
nent—‘‘cheerful chats about folks who write and 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


etic Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


things they write about.’’ Some topics suggested 
are; ** t is your favorite magazine and why?’’ 
“What is your opinion of newspaper reviews and 
teviewers?’’ ‘‘What is the best recent book you 
have read and why?’’ ‘‘ What is the worst recent 
book you have read and why?’’ ‘‘Who is your 
favorite American author and why?’’ Amateur 
cartoons on magazine and book topics will be pur- 
chased at $5 each. Articles which do not win 


MSS. CRITICISED, TYPED, MARKETED 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. ae with 
carbon copy (errors corrected), 50c a words 
or part thereof. If editorial revision is wanted (with 
or without typing) submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further particulars 
and references. 
William Labberton, Literary Agent 

569 West 150th Street, New York City 


tash prizes, but which are acceptable, may be paid 


a with books. Address Herbert Hungerford, 


"I Confess,’’ Room 1515, 46 W. Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York, ‘‘ offers a special prize of $25 
to the writer whose story in each issue is con- 
fidered best by the editor.’’ ‘‘This contest opens 
with the June 16th issue,’’ writes Elizabeth Sharp, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
tor o na) es, as on 
staff of the J.B. Lippincott Company, Street 


and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscri: are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


editor, ‘‘and closes with the December 15th issue. 


A further prize of $100 will be paid for the best 
tory selected from all the issues between the two 
dates mentioned above. The kind of stories wanted 
at personal experiences, told in simple language, 
and having the ring of truth. No names are used 
in publishing these stories. Length of stories, 1000 


to 3000 words.’’ 

The Priest Drug Company, Bangor, Maine, offers 
ash prizes of $100, $50, $25, $15, and $10, with 
twenty $5 prizes, twenty $2.50 prizes, ‘and twenty- 
fire $1 prizes, as well as other special prizes, some 
of which are awarded monthly, for the best twenty- 

line prose or verse pieces advertising Priest’s 

Indigestion Powder. The first and last letters of 

tach line must read downward to form the name 
commodi' 


Short Stories and Photoplays Criticised | 


50c the thousand words. Send 
self-addressed and stam en- 
velope with Mss. Remit by cash 
or money order. 


JACK BILLS 


Box 325 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp $ 
With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 


Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 
going and return envelopes. Gives neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 

Aurora Rubber Stamp: Works, Aurora, Iil. 
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Prompt, Helpful Criticism Service 
AT LOWER PRICES! 


This is the time to encourage price reductions. THe Stupent Writer has decided to make perma- 


nent its reduced rales for Literary Criticism Service. 
Nowhere is the writer offered a more conscientious and valuable criticism of his manuscript. Each 


manuscript sent for this service receives the IMMEDIATE atlention of ONE OF THE EDITORS OF THE 


Stupent Writer. 
Every in 


erienced writer needs crilicism service such as THE STUDENT WRITER offers. 


M 
professionals profit by it! The service includes constructive suggestions for improvement of the sort 


and marketing advice. 


The present low prices bring Tue Stupent Writer criticism service within the reach of every au- 


thor, and make it one of 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
2,500 words OF LOD 
3,000 words or 0405 cd 2.25 
4,000 words OF 200 


5,000 words or 


7,500 words OF BBB 


10,000 words or less........... 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words... 8.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


es or less (without +» 291-08 


20 lin 
Additional lines, 


a@ $25.00 deposit, 10 cent will be ded 
the $2.00 Faking the cost $2.70. 


pt 
If the manuscript is submitted under 


essentials in his fight for success. 
The new permanent rales now are: 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
ING is a feature of The Student. Writer sery- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critica] 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 
prose: . 


Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


VERSE TYPING 


Each poem, up to 25 lines............+. 26 
Additional lines 01 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


BECOME FAMILIAR WITH THESE EXCEPTIONAL 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICES: 


All fees payable In advance. In 
THE STUDENT WRITER. 1835 Champa S&St., Denver, Colorado. 


Inclose return postage. 


ofatement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912. 


of THE STUDENT-WRITER, published 
monthly at Denver, Colo., for April, 1922. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Willard E, Hawkins, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
The Student-Writer, Denver, Colo., and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, ment and cir- 
culation, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the act of August 24, 1912,( 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and manager are: 

_ Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 
Champa _ street, Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 Champa street, 
Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, none; 


Manager, none. 
2.. That the owners are: Williard E. 
Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 
8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 


amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. . 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capaci‘y other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associ- 
ation, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
th gad securities than as so stated by 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of March, 1922. 


WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 


ALBERT S. HALTEMAN, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires Jan. 10, 1925. 


q 
4 
| J. 
Deposits may be made to be applied at the L. 
present low rates at any time in the future. 4 
; For deposits of $25.00 or more a 10 per cent ~ = 
discount will be allowed. Example: The 4 
critici 
| | 4 
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